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The Right Reverend 


Lord Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 


* 


MY LORD, 


S the following pages contain 
my ſentiments on moral, and 
theological ſubjects; and as I am a 
clergyman, it gives me pleaſure that 
I can yet find one biſhop, to whom 
I can addreſs a Dedication ;j to whom 
I can give large praiſe, without flat- 
tery ;—whoſle talents [ eſteem, whoſe 


a 3 | humanity 


= 
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humanity I love, and whoſe indepen- 
dent ſpirit I admire. 


I may, without vanity, and with- 
out ſeeming to imply an unreſerved, 
and general compariſon, obſerve, that 


the man who now addrefles you, is 
_ endowed with his laudable ſingulari- 


ties as well as your Lordſhip. His 
heart inſpires what his head forms, 4 
while 'he pays you this publick ho- 4 
mage; a rare ſympathy, when an 
authour dedicates his productions to a 
ſuperiour. I requeſt your peruſal of 
theſe Diſcourſes without entertaining 
the leaſt hope of your Lordſhip's 
patronage; ;— another inſtance of my 
originality in writing a Dedication : 
andd to raiſe, and compleat my climax; 
from diffuſing, and enforcing, with 
my beſt abilities, the moſt important 
religious, and Civil truths, at a time 
very alarming to the church, and to 
| the 


DEDICATION. vii 


the ſtate, I am not reſtrained, either 
by the dread of power, or of want. 


This aſſertion of my diſintereſted, 
and determined ſpirit, as a citizen of 
our Engliſh commonwealth, a gene- 
rous publick will immediately ac- 
knowledge, and warmly ratify, when 
they find it's truth evinced, by this 
book, and by my dependent ſitua- 
Hon. 


I am, 

. 5 My Lord, 

with great reſpect, and eſteem, 
Your Lordſhip's 


moſt obedient ſervant, 


PERCIVAL STOCKDALE. 


Portfmenth, 
Jas. 29th, 177). 
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INTRO DU CTION. 


HEV who favour the following 
x diſcourſes with a peruſal,will not think 
this introduction ſuperfluous, which obviates 
an objection or two that may be urged againſt 
their moſt important principles and argu- 
ments. e ö 

Ever ſince I was capable of exerting rea- 
ſon; ever ſince I was converſant with the 
writers of Greece and Rome; from all that 
I could think, and from all that I could 
collect; it has been my fixed opinion, that 
the precepts of the goſpel form a ſyſtem for 
the conduct of human life eſſentially the 
= ſame with the morality of the moſt cele- 
brated ancient philoſophers. 
This view of human and divine ethicks 
was ſo far from weakening, that it ſtrength- 
ened my belief in Chriſtianity. I was happy 
5 B -- * 


ſefſed the pureſt and ſtrongeſt reaſon ; that 
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to find that the iminediate revelation of the i 
will of God coincided with the doctrine of 
tho'e virtuous and ſublime ſages who poſ« | 


original and ſacred guide, which in all ci- 
vil and religious matters determines the aſ- 
ſent or oppoſition, the belief or diſbelief, 
of every man Who dares to be honeſt, and 
to be free. 
It appears from the writings of one very 
reſpectable and eminent author, that he 
thinks exactly with me of the excellence, 
of the perfection, of ancient morality. I 
mean the author of Hermes; that con- 
plete and elegant ſcholar, that fine reaſoner, 
that ſentimental and elevated philoſopher, | 
whole works do great honour to Engliſn 
literature, and ſeverely reproach our men 
of independent fortune for the wretched : 
miſapplication of their time, If that gen- q 
tleman ſhould read this introduction, I beg 
that he would accept my mite of praiſe, * 
not as an encomium which 1 thought 
would give him any conſequence; but as the 
warm tribute of a heart that glows with 
gratitude for the noble pleaſure Which his 
books have. afforded me. 5 82 1 
3 My 


—— 


- 
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My. ſtudies are broken and deſultory, 
like my life. To corroborate my opinion, 


let me therefore appeal to a book which is 
freſh in my memory, and incorporated 
with my ſentiments. If the accurate and 
unprejudiced reader will carefully peruſe 
the Tuſculan queſtions of Cicero, he wilt 
find that their moral eloquence, which com- 
prizes an epitome of the ethicks of the beſt 
old ſchools, would ſerve as well for a com- 
mentary on the Goſpel, It may be objected 


F to that beautiful and animated compendium 
| of the molt intereſting truths, that the 
" 3 Wiſe-man of the author is unexceptionable ; 
, complete in virtue; ſuperior to the ſoft al- 
9 


3 Jlurements of pleaſure, and to the cruelleſt 
perfection of pain. But this objection 
3 would be precipitate, not juſt. Does not 
d | the life of . Chriſt exhibit a perfect moral 


I character? and is not he propoſed in the 
Z 3 New Teſtament, and by all evangelical in- 
e 3 | . . . 

* ſtructors, as the model for our imitation ? 


The ancient philoſophers, as well as our 
Saviour and his apoſtles, knew that in their 
moſt generous diſciples there would always 
remain ſome infirmity, ſome vice; and that 
their moral courſe was to be held as direct 
as poſſible. Hence they illuſtrated and en- 
9 8 21195 2 forced 
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forced their precepts and arguments with a 
bright example; harmonious in all its parts; 


uniformly good and great; an example 
which their followers were to imitate ; 
which they were to endeavour to emulate : 


—an example, which, as it did not autho- 


rize any deviation from rectitude of man- 
ners, would keep them intent and vigilant 
on the culture of the mind; and, as it was 


dignified and graced with all the majeſty 


and attraction of virtue, would ſtimulate 
them to perform the moſt diſintereſted and 


heroic actions. Much grave cenſure and 
much pert irony have been thrown out on 


ſoical rant and ſtoical apathy, by thoſe who 
had not learning enough to know, under- 
ſtanding enough to comprehend, or ſenti- 
ment enough to feel, that divine philoſophy. 
It has likewiſe been objected to the heathen 
authors, that they never could agree in 
a moral ſyſtem ; and that their ſeveral theo- 
ries are extremely defective and inconſiſtent. 
This has been aſſerted by theological pe- 
dants; and echoed by their ſuperficial pu- 
pils ever ſince literature was diffuſed over 
Europe. And to this objeQion I anſwer, 
that in Old Greece and Rome, as m-other 
countries, men of poor talents and cavilling 

tempers 


truth? 
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tempers pretended to explain and inculcate 


ethics; — that writers of mean abilities 


and intemperate warmth will always rather 
weaken than promote the beſt cauſe; that 


Chriſtianity itſelf is often diſhonoured and 


Injured by the abſurdity of its preſump- 


tuous defenders, and by their zeal without 
knowledge; and that the moral obligations 
propoſed by the true ſages and great authors 
of antiquity—by a Socrates, a Cicero, an 


Epictetus, and an Aurelius, were virtually 
the ſame. The capital ancient philoſophers 
were explicit and full on our practical du- 
ties; and we muſt not attribute their doubts 


and diſputes on thoſe delicate and incom- 


prehenſible ſubjects, which, ever ſince they 


flouriſhed, have been controverted and agi- 
tated by metaphyſical inquiry, to their par- 


ticular inconſiſtency, or want of acute aud 


comprehenſive intellect; but to the limi- 
tations with which the Creator hath cir- 
cumſcribed the human mind. Muſt not 


they have been as naturally and neceſſarily 


undetermined as the moderns, on the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, on the origin of mo- 
ral ſentiment, and the criterion of moral 


B 3 ius 
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1 thus give my ſentunents, and almoſt my 


_ Conviction, to the public, without reſerve, 
- becauſe JI am ſatisfied by my beſt judge- 
ment, that the ability of man to aſcertain, 


and practiſe all his duties, does not ſuperſede 


the great advantages of the Chriſtian Inſti- 


tution. To every good mind; to every mind 


that ſincerely and ardently wiſhes to form a 
habitude of virtue and piety; the oracles of 
religion will dignify and evince the col - 
lateral dictates of reaſon with an awful ſanc- 2 
tion, with an irrefragrable demonſtration. x 


And as life teems with calamity, how glo- 


rioufly is the gloom of life penetrated and 
illuminated by the aſſurance which the goſ- 
pel gives us of a future and eternal ſtate; an 
aſſurance which could never be eſtabliſhed 
on the mere principles of human reaſon ? 
Here then we know what is right from the 
- higheſt authority; and the promiſes of that 
omnipotent authority encourage us to act 
according to what we know. Even the vir- 


tuous man, who enjoys all the good things 


of this world; all the conveniences, all the 
- refinements of art; all the conſequence, all 
the information, all the entertainment, that 


we receive from ſociety ; whole liberty is 


without controul; who has the power to 


gratify 
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Sratity every reaſonable defire as ſoon as it is 
formed : even this man, though he muſt be 
as happy as a der can be here below, will 


often reflect on the vanity of tranſitory poſ- 


ſeſſion; and will often anticipate a future 
_ exiſtence with unſpeakable delight. But if 
we reverſe this bright ſcene ; if we view a 
perſon of a ſuſceptible, elegant, and benevo- 
lent ſoul; whom a flow malady conſumes, 
and whom the iron hand of penury makes 
a priſoner, arid a ſhave; who is every day 
galled with the ftings, and arrows of outrageous 
Fortune ; and whoſe frequent relief is, to 
drop a tear in ſolitude, and to look up to 


heaven with an eye of modeſt appeal, yet 


' conſcious that it merits a better fate; what 


a merciful ſolace, what a thrilling pleaſure, 
muſt the certain proſpect of a future exiſtence 
afford to this perſon, ſo excellent, yet thus 


3 afflicted, and thus depreſſed! To ſay with 
= Pope, whatever is, is right, without taking 
the immortality of the ſoul into the moral 


economy of God, is the greateſt impiety to 
the Supreme Being; and the moſt abſurd, 
barbarons, and exaſperating inhumauity with 


which the good D ffireſed, the noble-minded 


Few, were ever infoltes. 


34 But 
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But J offer not my opinion, of the purity, 
of the perfection of heathen morality, with- 
out a proper deference to thoſe great men, 


both of the church and laity, whoſe judge- 


ment on this point is tatally different from 
mine ; who think the leaſt exceptionable 


ſyſtem of Greek or Roman ethicks far in- 


ferior to the code of the goſpel. Rouſſeau, 
too, in that part of his Emilius. where he 
beſtows a large and animated encomium on 
the precepts of Chriſt, pronounces the beſt 
of the ancient philoſophers, in their theory of 
moral duties, deficient, ſelfiſh, often at va- 


riance with each other; and often . incon- 
ſiſtent with themſelves ; and I beg leave to 
aſſure his adinirers, whom I muſt always 
eſteem, that, with ſincere diffidence and hu- 
mility, I acknowledge my comparative view 


of Chriſtianity, and uninſpired Philoſophy, 


to be quite incompatible with that of my 


great and revered maſter in learning, as in 


imagination; that firſt luminary of genius, 


before whom all his contemporary intel- 
leQual ſtars hide their diminiſhed beads, 


The reader will find that in theſe diſ- 
courſes, I haye expatiated on an article of 


my religious belief, which will be leſs diſ- 


puted than the opinion I have now advanced. 


That 


On, 1 > 
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That the means by which we are to ſecure 


eternal bliſs, are moſt favourable to our in- 


tereſt, and yield us moſt pleaſure in our 
temporary ſtate, 1s one of my fixed, and in- 
variable tenets ; and in this tenet I am ſup- 
ported by the moſt liberal and enlightened 
writers on Ethicks and Divinity. I will not, 
for many reaſons, aſſert, that the moſt vir- 


tuous are always the moſt happy. Few 
moral propoſitions hold univerſally, Nor 


will J affert that virtue naturally brings a 
ſpring- tide of proſperity ; the gold of Peru, 
and the gems of Golconda;— but of this 
IJ am demouſtratively convinced, that moral 
rectitude, or a practical obſervance of the 
laws of Chriſtianity, procures us, far more 
generally than any other mode of conduct, 
not only all the neceſſaries, but likewiſe the 
conveniencies and elegances of life in that 
degree, which, as human nature is affected by 


externals, is moſt conducive to human hap- 
pineſs. We are told by the doating Monk 
and Hermit, that we are to obtain heaven 
by making ourſelves miſerable on earth; by 


a total neglect of domeſtic and public du- 
ties; by ſolitude, and gloom, and mortifi- 


cation; by a cruel, inflexible, and impious 
war with nature, But genuine ſentiment; 


and reaſon, and Chriſtianity, by RIA they 


are 


„ 
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are confirmed, hold a very different lan- 
guage: they tell us that the life which is 
approved by God, is an active, and a gens- 
-rous life; that if we would merit his favour 
here, and in a better world, we-muſt direct 
and exert our. underſtanding, our talents, 
our paſſions, for the good of ſociety ; by 
which conduct we promote and ſecure our 


own; — that religion is not crowned with 
cypreſs and with ivy, but with laurel and 


with roſes; — that the chearfulneſs, the 3 
gaiety, the mirth of a Chriſtian are a moſt 
acceptable ſpecies of gratitude to his Crea- ? 
tor; and that, when the virtuous man leaves 
earth for heaven, he aſcends from an inferior 
to a higher degree of happineſs ;—but that 
both are congenial, and that the one is na- 
' turally preparative to the other. This doc- 7? 
trine is worthy of the Supreme Being; not 
that incongruity between piety and pleaſure * 
which is denounced by gloomy viſionaries, 
and deſigning prieſts ;—this doctrine is wor- 
thy of that Being, who, as his mercy is over 
all his works, could never allot melancholy 
and pain for the deſtiny of the good. It is 


worthy of a Being infinitely benevolent, 


wiſe, and powerful ;—of a Being who cer- 
; tainly gives as fair a government to his b 


moral, 


4 


8 
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- |} -mioral, as he gives to his phyſical creation; 
s which we ſee ſtrongly characterized with 
- } - harmonious, | beautiful progreſſion ; ſimilar, 


r + - unbroken ſeries; intimate connexion. . -» 
t | : | Before I conclude this introduction, I ſhall 
„ I "make ſome obſervations on a late publica- 


* tion, entitled, « A View of the Internal. 
** Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion.“ 

1 3 fhould with to remove ſome groſs errours, 
d } diſhonourable to Chriſtianity, which it may 


© Y have impreſſed on very ingenuous minds 
ſt 1 who had not been habituated to read, 
and to reflect, This is my only motive 


8 2 for defigning to animadvert on a book, 
r Which, of itſelf, is ſo miſerable a perfyr- 
t 3} "mance, that it deſerves not, on its own 
account, a more active notice than filent 
contempt. Some ſuffrages, however, very 
trivial, and deſpicable to thoſe who 
have ſenſe and pirit enough to think and 
judge for themſelves, but very decifive with 
our human apes and parrots, have procured 
it a temporary fame, and conſequently a 
temporary importance. - 
Mr. Jenyns, in his treatiſe on the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, has been induſtrious to ex- 
emplify a text in Scripture which warns us, 
gt „ The letter {of the New Teſtament] 
„ killeth ; 
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„ killeth ; but the ſpirit giveth life . 
As the goſpel ſhould operate on our minds, 
according to his theory; © we are to eradicate 
every generous and elevated ſentiment; our 
ſouls are to be deſtitute of love, of friend- 


ſhip, of patriotiſm, of valour, of ambi- 
tion ;” — for even the mild and humane 


Chriſtian ought to keep alive in his breaſt, 


ought to raiſe the flame of ambition, while 


it ſtimulates him to virtuous and noble en- 


terprize. In ſhort, according to Mr. Je- 


nyns's theory, the animated man, by an 


impious transformation, is to be metamor- 
phoſed into the driveling methodiſt. 


This abject picture of Chriſtianity he has 


drawn, and exhibited to the public, from a 
ſtrain of egregious folly, or diſingenuous 
and pitiful ſophiſtry, which it is difficult 
to conceive how an author, who was not 


inſane, could, or durſt, commit in this en- 


lightened age ;—by interpreting the New 
Teſtament literally; by not allowing for 


what the moſt learned and judicious Com- 


mentators, for what all readers who 


are endowed with ſound and common 
ſenſe largely and properly allow; for the 


boldneſs of oriental metaphor, and orien- 


* 2 Cor, iii. 5. 
ta 


* 
ES, 
7 
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9 tal hyperbole; for the ſtrong barriers with 


which the ſacred writers have wiſely re- 
ſtrained the ſelfiſh partiality, and the vio- 
lent paſſions of mankind. If thoſe who 


read, ſhould adopt the microſcopical mind of 


a Jenyns, thoſe who write muſt not merely 
ſhrivel to logical coldneſs, but to mathe- 


matical rigour. Adieu, then, to all that 
ſentiment and energy in compoſition, and 


to all that colouring of ſtyle, which warm 
the heart, and exalt the ſpirit! Adieu to 


eloquence, to elegance, to ardour ; to the 


beautiful and the ſublime! 


I ſhall here give the reader the ſubſtance 
of two propoſitions contained in his trea- 
tiſe. The one will ſhew his talents as a 


reaſoner; the other, as an explainer of 
Scripture, 
He ſays, we muſt believe the rigorous 
doctrine of the Trinity, unleſs we reject 
evangelical authority. And he acknow- 


ledges, that this belief of the Trinity is 


contradictory to reaſon. But he inſiſts, that 


it is not more contradictory to reaſon than 


our belief of a Supreme Being. For, he 
adds, if we believe the exiſtence of a God, 


we believe the exiſtence of an effect with- 
out a cauſe. 


A no- 
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A novice in metaphyſics would hardly 


have hazarded this propoſition, — Every 
effect which exiſts, muſt have been effected, 
or produced in time, in ſome juncture or 


part of time. But God hath exiſted eter- 


nally; therefore God was never effected, or 
produced; of him there was no cauſe; 


and his exiſtence is totally diſſimilar from 
the exiſtence of an effect. Therefore the 
exiſtence of a God is by no means contra- 
dictory to reaſon, though it is incompre- 
henſible by reaſon. 

He ſays, it was in the ſcheme of provi- 
dence, that, through all the ages of Chriſ- 
tianity, the genuine practical Chriſtians 
were to conſiſt but of a few, who ſhould 


have ſelf-denial enough to live in all that 
auſterity and apathy which he obtrudes on 
our excellent religion. This aſſertion he 
has attempted to corroborate by a text of 


our Saviour, miſunderſtood and miſapplied. 

He had forgotten many other paſſages of 
Scripture, which declare the reverſe of 
what he here endeavours to eſtabliſh. But 
what, Mr. Jenyns, will become of that 
exceeding great number, who will be found, 

at the day of judgment, to have been diſ- 
obedient to the laws of Chriſtianity, as they 


are 


ho 
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are announced by you*?—As you are a 


literal, a rigid interpreter of Scripture . If 
you are conſiſtent with yourſelf, and inge- 


nuous, you will be ready to own, that they 
muſt burn in hell jor ever. 


But though his book is fraught with ab- 


ſurdities, it contains none greater than his 


ignorant or perverſe miſrepreſentation of 
thoſe two exalted virtues, friendſhip and pa- 
triotiſm. According to his definition of 
them, they are ſelfiſh and deteſtable habits ; 
and, according to his definition of them, 


| | they are moſt undoubtedly prohibited by 


Chriſt ; nor are they recommended by any 


authour, whole teſtimony is reſpectfully 


quoted in the moral world. Friendſhip he 
deſcribes as an undiſtinguiſhing, partial, 
contracted affetion ; which confines all our 
good offices to the fingle perſon, whom we 
blindly and extravagantly prefer to every 


other object. But this is not the nature and 


the conſequence of friendſhip; I mean, of 
virtuous friendſhip: for I am ſo far from 
allowing, that friendſhip and patriotiſm 
are inconſiſtent with the pureſt virtue, that 


* Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, that 
6 leadeth to life; and few there be that find it.“ Miaeth. 
Vii. * hs » 
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I am convinced, the nearer a man arrives to 
the attainment of the pureſt virtue, the bet- 
ter he is qualified to diſcharge the duties 
of the true friend, and the true patriot. 
One individual hath long known, and con- 
verſed much with another, ever ſince their 
early youth; when the mind 1s open, and 
ardent, and when life is in the bloom of 


pleaſure, Between their ſtudies and their 
taſtes in general there is a great congeni- 
_ ality; between their tempers, inclinations, 


and habits, there is no abrupt and harſh 
difference ; none but what gives an agreeable 
motion and vivacity to their communica- 
tion; ſpirit and expreſſion to their ami- 
cable harmony. Their friendſhip is confirm-- 


ed and dignified by their mutual proofs of 


honour and generoſity. Now, will any one 
preſume to aſſert, that theſe two friends, by 
entertaining the higheſt affection and eſteem 


for each-other, act againſt the laws of the 


Chriſtian religion, and the welfare of ſociety ? 
None will aſſert this, but he who has made 
of all Chriſtian morality ſuch morality as 
never entered into the mind of man. And as 
I am ſtill ſuppoſing that virtue is the prin- 
ciple and the guide of their friendſhip, I 


will add, that one virtuous man cannot be 


better 
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better employed than in promoting, the in- 
tereſt, and happineſs of another; and that it 
is impoſſible for him to promote them to ex- 
ceſs. I may ſafely advance farther, and 
maintain, that though our friends may rea- 
ſonably be more attached to one another 
than to any perſon upon earth, yet their con- 
nexion by no means prevents them from going 
good offices to their relations, to their ac- 
quaintance, and to mankind, in proportion to 
the different claims on their humanity— 
that there is nothing in the nature of their 
intimacy which reſtrains them from reli iev- 


ing even their enemies in diſtreſs. Nay, | 
friendſhip, and love, and all the noble paſ- 

ſons, operate on human nature with a genial, 
and benign influence: they open and ex- 
pand our generous propenſities, to the Great, 
and the Unbounded: they make large amends : 
for attracting, and abſorbing the mind; and 
give it back to the world in a warmer, and 

more active emanation of univerſal benevo- 
lence.#My vindication of common ſenſe, and 
common knowledge grows tedious to my ſelf, 
and I fear it will fatigue the liberal reader. 
There are times, when candour is puſillani- 
mity, and, when reſentment is virtue, How 
callous muſt the wretch be to our beſt feel- 
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ings, or how impiouſly muſt he ſuppreſs 
them, who, to indulge the vanity of the 
literary fop in a new tinſel of antitheſis, offers 
a wanton indignity to the ſacred (brine of 


ſtituted by the Authour of our nature, that 
we are moſt forcibly attached to the region 


= — EC — — — — — 
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nexions. But if mankind could poſſibly 
adopt into practice that theory of univerſal 
| benevolence which is propoſed by Mr. 


- ————— I ——— 


| moſt powerful charms of life, would ceaſe ; 


and our ſouls would be chilled with a cold 
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thropy. Enthuſiaſtick minds would be 
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friendſhip ! 
We are providentially, and wiſely ſo'con- 


'of our birth, by our domeſtick, and ſocial con- 


Jenyns, all thoſe pleaſures which are the 


| thoſe pleaſures which reſult from our eſteem, 
and affection for our friends, acquaintance, 
and countrymen; from converſing with 
them, and giving them our protection, or 
affiſtance ; the kind and beneficent warmth 
of ſocial ſentiment would be extinguiſhed, 


ſenſe of unnatural, and impracticable duty ; 
of indiſcriminate, and promiſcuous philan. 


ſeized with a wild, quixotic ardour; they 
would ſpurn their families, their occupa 
tions, and their countries, as objects to 


mean, and limited for their unbouded prin 
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ciple, and ſphere of action. They would 


embark for Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord 


knows where, to befriend the inhabitants of 
diſtant, and inhoſpitable regions. 


Of patriotiſm he gives his readers as falſe 
a picture as of friendſhip. We are impelled, 


he ſays, by the ſpirit of patriotiſm, to ag- 
grandize our own country by invading, and 
| feizing the territories of our neighbours. But 


ſurely he is not authorized by the genuine 
meaning of the word, nor by any learned, 
and judicious writer, who hath defined and 


| recommended the virtue, to make 7zhis the 
characteriſtic of a patriot. If it is, Alexan- 
der, the tyrant of Greece, in proſecuting 


his extravagant enterprize to ſubdue the 
world, was an illuſtrious Grecian patriot; 


and our modern nabobs, who cut throats, 


and plunder i in India, without remorſe, are 
eminent Britiſh patriots. If he takes his 


model of patriotiſm from a complicated 


ſurvey of the old Romans, who, indeed, 


in the early, and glorious times of their 


commonwealth, were an aſtoniſhing race of 
patriots ; he has viewed that great people 
with a confuſed political eye, and hath not 


ſeparated - their ſpirit of patriotiſm from 
their military ambition. I apprehend, that 


C.-3 the 
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the idea of patriotiſm 1s clear to every good, 


unprejudiced, and ſenſible mind; and that 


it depends not on the mode of conduct of 


any particular ſtate, ancient or modern. 


But, if we are to contemplate its archety pe 
in ſome community, let us recur to Lace- 


demon, which for this virtue was by far 


the moſt celebrated of all commonwealths. 
We know that the inſtitutions of Lycurgus 


were fingularly calculated to render the 


Spartans 'temperate,' and hardy; ſimple in 
their manners, and extremely moderate in 


their deſires. By the fame inſtitutions all 


the citizens were bred ſoldiers — ſoldiers, 


who would be intrepid, and invincible in 


defending their own little territories; but 


in whom a with would not ariſe to invade 


their neighbours; and to whom it was 


made impoſſible, by other articles of his 


policy, to extend their dominion, Thus 
he provided for the virtue, and duration of 
his commouwealth like a true patriot. He 


knew that the good effects of his internal 
- CCCONOMLy would be defeated, if the love of 


external power ſhould ſeize the Spartans 3 
he knew that conqueſt, wealth, and an in- 
tercourſe with polite nations, were deſtrue- 
tive to patriotiſm 3 to the freedom, to the 
. permanence 
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permanence of a ſtate. Sparta continued vir- 
tuous, and free five hundred years : the 
wiſhes of Sparta were five hundred years 
limited by the bounds of Laconia : Sparta 
was five hundred years governed rigidly by 
the laws of Lycurgus: and we may add, 


with little hyperbole, that, during all thoſe 


happy ages, every Spartan was a patriot. 


The character of this famous republic was 


ſingular; and her. long, and uniform obe- 


dience to her laws was almoſt unexampled. 
Hut her decline, and cataſtrophe were com- 


mon. For when the arms of the Lacedz- 


monians were turned from the juſt, and falus 
| tary purpoſe of ſelf-defence, and were ex- 


erted for the mean objects of intereſt, or 


for the chimerical projects of ambition, 
their vigour, and their glory, like thoſe of 
all other ſtates, decayed; till, at length, 


by this fatal irreverence to the memory of 


the great Lycurgus, they loſt their virtue, 


and conſequently their patriotiſm. So dif- 


ferent, ſo abhorrent, is the ſpirit of con- 


queſt from the ſpirit of patriotiſm, both in 
theory, and in fat; though Mr. Jenyns 
makes the former the ſtriking lineament, 


| the criterion of the latter. 
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22 INTRODUCTION. 
'True patriotiſm includes moral; as well 

as political virtue. The true patriot is a 

faithful, and zealous friend; a tender, atten- 


he well knows how much thoſe amiable, 
and eſtimable characters contribute to the 


proſperity of a ſtate. As the patriot can 
only. exiſt in a free community, he is 4 
watchful, and warm aſſertor, and protector of 
the laws of his country. Yet the general | 
temper of his mind is extremely mild, and 
humane. He ardently wiſhes for the pre- 
ſervation of private, and public harmony: 


peace 1s to Him, for it is to the human ſpe. 1 


5 cies, an invaluable bleſſing; and he nevet 
; thinks of the horrours of war without ſhud- | 


dering for mankind. But if public free- | 
dom, the eternal and invariable rights of 


man, are ſeized by invaſion from abroad; | 


or ſtolen by corruption at home, the gen- 


tleneſs is ſucceeded by the flame of the pa- 


triot; a hallowed flame, originating from 
the incontrovertible principles of morality, 
and religion. His cloquence, and his ſword 
deſcend like lightning on the foes of {iber- 
55. [The word, in its juſt and generous ac- 
ceptation, can neyer grow trite, and -obfo- i 


| lete, ] For he 18 conſcious that he cannot ; 


give 
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give up his liberty, without turning a re- 


bel to the Supreme Being ; withour beitig 
a traitor to the Divine Oeconomy ; with- 
out ceaſing to be à man: for rational, and 


moral liberty is the image of God in which 


we were made. He is conſcious that, under 


wt re 00d od ono pa Re 


the gloom of deſpotiſm, the mind grows 
ignorant, abject, mechanical, profligate, 

deteſtable in manners, and totally corrupt 
in religion; and that it is only under the 
bright and vigorous auſpices of liberty, 
that the human race are inſtructed and ci- 
vilized ; that ſociety is improved, adorned, 
and Walle happy; that genius is allowed its 
noble range; that man is befriended by man 
without controul; and the Deity wor- 


ſmippped with a reaſonable, and eben 


ſervice. Hence patriotiſm is ſo far from 
being incompatible with the precepts of the 
goſpel, that the true patriot, and the true 
chriſtian are only different expreſſiotis, 
which convey the fame idea. 


The authour of the Internal Evidence of 
the chriſtian religion deſerves the cenſure 
which is thrown from the Weſt end of the 
town on the mob; (for the court, a Caligula | 


at leaſt 1 in language, diſpatches, with that 
| C 
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monoſyllable, all thafs who: differ from a 
blundering, and oppreſſive adminiſtration) 
« He talks about Patriotiſm, without know- 
6 ing what the word means.” —Or, if he 
has, aimed at ingenious, and ſophiſtical re- 
finement, all his i ingenuity conſiſts. in 1 
applying terms, and perplexing ideas; 
confounding friendihip with a ſelfiſh, = 
puerile partiality ; patriotiſm with ambition; 
and valour with ferocity. 
I muſt beg pardon ef the reader for having 
made a long repetition of what, I douht not, 
he well knew. He will the more readily 
forgive me for this repetition, when I apo- 
; Jogize , for it, by informing him, that 1 
thought I could not be too minute in vindi- 
cating, agaiuſt an authour whoſe book has 
gained, an unmerited popularity, thoſe noble 
connexions, virtues, and pleaſures, which 
contribute moſt to our happineſs, and which 
do moſt honqur to human nature. And 1 
flatter myſelf, that the topicks, at leaſt, 
wich which I have ſupported my r are 
pleafi: ing to recollection, entertaining 
thuby, 284 favourable to virtue. 
If it was the ſincere, and earneſt intention 
of this author to illuſt rate and recommend 
the chriſtian religion, i in him it hath certainly 
found 
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found an unfortunate patron ; for the tenour 
of his book directly tends to make its mo- 
rality impracticable, and 1 its myſteries abſurd. 


He ſeems, however, to have ſurveyed his 
treatiſe, before he ſent it abroad; ; this little 


Minerva that iſſued from a mortal head, with a 
true paternal affection, and complacency. The 
illuſtrious, Monteſquieu, relatively to himſelf 
| and other great political authours, had a right 
to ſay with Corregio—+ Ed Io anche -ſon 
_ & pittore.”—The inimitable Rouſſeau had 
a right to tell an unfeeling, and mechani- 
cal archbiſhop, that „ in a virtuous, and 
„well - governed commonwealth, ſtatues 
« would: have been erected to the authour of 
« Emilius.“ —But certainly too much was 
aſſumed by Mr. Icnyns, when he choſe for 
a Motto to bis treatiſe on Chriſtianity— 
' Aimoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a chriſ- 
tian. For my own part, if I was con- 
vinced that the chriſtian religion ſpoke, from 
its own impulſe, that very language which 
he, by torture, compells it to ſpeak, I would 
immediately. abjure it, and ſtrenuouſly en- 
deavour, as far as my poor abilities could 
avail, to prevent the diffuſion of its baneful 
influence; to prevent mankind | from de- 
throning 
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throning nature, and reafon; from becoming 
drones, daſtards, and ſlaves. | 


His book, however, as fooh as it was pub- 


tfhed, met with a very favourable reception 


in the circle of ma . Its authour was 
congratulated on his performance by his ſo- 


vereign; the royal approbation was echoed 


round St. James's, and ſhot forth into ap- 


plauſe. 1 am confident that a flaſh of tranſi⸗ 


tory fame gratifies extremely the ſelf. love 
ofthis authour ; though it will always be deſ- 


piſed by thoſe who diſtinguiſh faſhion from 


Judgement; and who know with what 
ſtrength, ſymmetry, and beauty, thoſe lite- 


rary produCtions are invigorated, and adotried, 


which confer immortality. A religious 
book, in which the authour endeavours tv 
prave, that Chriſtianity preſcribes a poot, 
Aualid, hermitical, and moſt rigorous life, 
was publiſhed by a writer, who pants for a 
ribbon; and admired by a court which is 
notorious for its love of pleaſure, magnifi- 


cence, and dominion. This is a patadoxt- 
cal, but not an unaccountable truth. 


The tracts of Mr. Jenyns have a remark- 
able characteriſtick, which one would not 


envy their authour, They. leave the mind 
Tg "af | 


| of the reader in ki ſtats of unrerthinty, and 


ments were neither forcible, nor ingenidusz 
and that the ſtyle was neither elegant, nor 
correct. Vet, even in conſequence of peruſing 
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eanfuſion. Indeed, with regard to the mee 


rit of his laſt publication, I felt no ſuſpenſs 
It was evident, as I ted, that the argu 


this treatiſe, was in ſome degree embar- 
raſſed. I could not determine from what 
inducement it was written. I ſhall mention 
three motives; of which the authour muſt 
acknowledge one. 1. He wrote it, either 
from an honeſt zeal for the cauſe of truth, 
and religion; to ſhow the miſtaken world 
their chriſtian duty; 2. or as a timid, and iro- 


nical enemy of religion; to make it ridicu- 


lous, and contemptible. 3. If The view of 


s the Internal Evidences of the Chriſtian 
„Religion“ was dictated by neither of 
theſe motives, it was written to quell the 
free ſpirit which yet remains in this country 


—to fink Engliſh minds to a torpor, a pu- 
ſillanimity, a ſervile ſubmiſſion to the moſt 
unconſtitutional mode of government with 


which we may be threatened — to ſacrifice 
liberty, and chriſtianity at the ſhrine of deſ- 


Fille If he was actuated by the firſt mo- 
| | tive 
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tive, we have an infallible proof of the 
weakneſs of his head: if he was impelled by 
either of the laſt, L leave the proper epithet 
for his heart to the verdict of his con- 
ſcience. Tee e e 


LIEUTENANT ROBERTS 
of the Horſe-Guards. 


Dear Sir, 


would give you a Sermon in the 


Chapel of the Horſe-guards. As I 


never forget the requeſt of a Friend, 


I wrote the following Diſcourſe, in 
which my ſincere, and unprejudiced 


thoughts on the moſt important ob- 


jects, are directly communicated to 

Gentlemen of your profeſſion. 1 have 

been prevented from addreſſing you 
5 C *7 1 in 


| Y O U may remember that, above 
a year ago, you deſired that I 


Vi. 
tf Þ 


e 
4 in the Pulpit, by ſome unexpected 
viciſſitudes in my life. I hope my 
Sermon will now be honoured with 
vour peruſal, and with the attention 
of the publick. If it proves of moral 
uſe to any of his Majeſty's Officers, 
my time in compoiing it was welLem- 
ployed. 


1 | 

I had the happineſs to form an 
. acquaintance with Gentlemen of the 
Army, in my brighteſt years; while 
my mind was free from painful ob- 
jects; and therefore open to the plea- 
ſures and improvements of ſociety. 
And I can aſſure you, without flat- 
tery, that many military men are yet 


deeply impreſſed in my memory, 
whoſe manners were examples of true 
politeneſs, and whoſe hearts, and ta- 


lonts did honour to Literature, and to 
Prien Alp. 


7 | Theſe 
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Theſe are moſt amiable, and engag- 
ing characteriſticks: and they cer- 
tainly deſerve to be guarded, adorned, 
and dignified with all the virtues, 


Jam, 


Dear Sir, 


Vour affectionate friend, 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


PERCIVAL STOcKDALE. 
Portſmouth, | Ee | 
"au; 28th 1777+ 
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DISCOURSE 1. 


I Taxss, Ch. V. v. 16. 


Rejoice evermore. 


HE SE are the words of our Saviour 
to his apoſtles, and diſeiples. I ſhall 
conſider them in their own immediate force, 
without explaining, and inculcating the ob- 
jects of their connexion in the paſſage 
from which they are tranſcribed. I ſhall 
endeavour to prove that no teacher of mora- 
lity had ſo good a right as the authour of the 
chriſtian religion, from the ferene, and be- 
nevolent ſpirit of his precepts, to bid us re- 


Joice evermore, or be happy through the te- 
nour of our lives. 


Nothing has more obſtructed the influenee 
of the chriſtian diſpenſation on the hearts of 
mankind than the gloomy tenets of mapy of 
its teachers, and the moroſeneſs of their 

manners. 
How egregiouſly have theſe men miſtaken 
the ſyſtem, and the n their divine 
5 a: 


Lf 1 
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maſter ; whoſe laws are all dictated by gen- 
tleneſs, and candour; who recommends, and 
enforces univerſal good-will, and univerſal 


good offices — who, though ſuferiour him- 
ſelf to any common intereſt with the world ; 


to its pleaſures, and its luxuries, yet often 
mixed with ſociety, and was often a gueſt 
at entertainments — who, at a marriage- 


feaſt, even wrought his firſt miracle, by 
turning water into wine, to prolong 1 in- 
nocent mirth, and nuptial gaiety — who, 


againſt the hypocritical envy of the Jews, 
defended the woman who perfumed his 
head — who, though he diſplayed, in a 


human form, the perfection of virtue, was 
o oppoſite to an old Phariſee, or a modern 
high-prieſt, that he converſed with publi- 


cans, and ſinners, to ſubdue their prejudices 


aud vices, by his mild, and ſimple, yet vigo- 


rous, and reſiſtleſs, eloquence ; and to con- 
vert them, by a ſtronger perſwaſive, his own 
example — Who, in favour of offenders, 


caught in the commiſlion of groſs crimes, 
tempered the rigour of the Jewiſh law 
with his generous, and expanded equity — 
who never ſunk, the unhappy culprit to 
melancholy aud deſpair ; . but. always raiſed 
him to conſolation, and to hope ! | 


What 
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What an amiable, what an engaging, 
what an affecting character is this! and 
that it is a true character of Chriſt, will be 
acknowledged by every one who has read 
the Goſpels with an attentive, and honeſt 
mind. Yet how ſtrangely has it been miſ- 
repreſented by many who pretended to ſtudy, 
to underſtand, and to explain the Scriptures ! 
How has it been traduced, and disfigured 
by the Monk, and the Puritan ! Our Saviour 
was undoubtedly invincible to the allure- 
ments of ſenſe, and paſſion; as was evi- 
dent from the ſimplicity, and purity of his 
life. And to him, whoſe better part was an 
immediate emanation from the Deity, re- 
tirement muſt have been infinitely prefera- 
ble to a promiſcuous communication with 
the world: for in retirement he held high. 
converſe with Angels, with himſelf, and with 
the Father of the Univerſe — objects which 
muſt have afforded him the ſublimeſt enjoy- 


i ment. But while he was conſcious that he 


was God, he remembercd that we were but 
men; he did not forget the great end for 
which he came down from Heaven. He 
was diligent to inſtruct the ignorance, to re- 
form the depravity of human nature; and 
to exhibit, in his perſonal intercourſe with 

D man- 
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mankind, a model of moral rectitude. Thefe 
ſalutary, and excellent purpoſes he greatly 
promoted;by frequenting company ; by that 
affability, openneſs, and humamity ; by that 
voluntary, eaſy, and ſocial adoption of 
the cuſtoms, and manners of the world (as 
far as was conſiſtent with the laws, and with 
morals) which were ſuch conſpicuous qua- 
lities in all his demeanour. 

As I hope I have diſpelled from this 
bright, and attractive perſon the ſable cloud 
which had been thrown around him by 
black enchanters, vou will not be furprized 
that he bids us rejoice. Nor will you be 
ſurprized that he bids us rejoice evermore, 
when we have taken a view of that œcono- 
my of life which is productive of permanent 
Hike 1 
It is as abſurd to ſuppoſe that human 
happineſs can reſult from à cateleſs, 
and thoughtleſs life; from living at ran- 
dom, or by chance, as to ſuppoſe that the 

univerſe was an effect of chance. For if we 
imagine that we can enjoy whatever is valu- 
able and agreeable, without plan and re- 
flexion, we muſt charge the Creator with 
abſurdity ; we mult infer that he has 
given us teaſon 1 in vain : that diſtinguiſhing, 
and 
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and noble faculty, which elevates us above 
all other beings in the viſible world; which 
is our. guide in every great atchievement; by 


vrhich we. diſcover. the ſublimeſt truths; by 
which we anticipate immortality, and de- 
monſtrate a God. Here I ſhall drop a ſup- 


poſition directly repugnant to common ſenſe: 
to diſprove it by a more minute refutation, 


would be an affront to your hearts, and un- 
derſtandings. 

Prudence, in modern language, i is often il- 
luſtrated by being pronounced the hand- 
maid of all the other virtues. I ſhall beg 
leave, however, at preſent, to give it a far 
more extenſive ſignification, and a much 
greater: dignity. I ſhall make it imply the 
culture, and energy of mind which trains us 
to the love of every virtue, and which en- 
ables us to exert every virtue as occaſion of- 


fers. I am warranted to uſe it in this mean» 
ing, by the authority of the ancient ſages, 
who gave it the ſame Jaritude, and weight. It 
| is obſerved by the greateſt of tne * Roman 
Satyriſts, that if we ar- under the tuition of 
prudence, we may be aſſured of the favour 


and protection of all the other Gods; and 
that it was owing to the tolly, the negligence, 
and the vices of minkind, that temples had 


= Juvenal. 


: been 
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been erected to fortune, that imaginary, and 

capricious deity, I need not remark that the 
- prudence which I am explaining, is a far 
more generous and diffuſed idea, and moves 
in amuch nobler ſphere than the common kind 
of caution that we term diſcretion; by which 
the dull, and theſelfiſh are generally governed, 
and which is often aſſociated with cunning, 
that ungentlemanly, timid, and contempti- 
ble quality. The prudence which I now de- 
fine, and which I mean to recommend to my 


audience, with reſpect, and deference, compre- 


hends the eſtabliſhed moral ſyſtem, and the 
habitual conduct of a well-diſciplined, inge- 
nuous, and liberal mind ; which after all the 
ſubtle, and verbal diſtinctions; all the myſte- 
Ties, confeſſions, penances, and abſolutions of 
prieſts, is equivalent to the ſubſtance of our 
religion; to practical chrifttanty, 
Synony mous with this ſignification of 
prudence is the idea conveyed by the word, 
Wiſdom, in the book of Proverbs, and Eccle- 
ſiaſtes: by which word the authour means 
genuine morality, or virtue; the laws of God] 
provided for human conduct, as they im- 
preſs our mind, by an eaſy exerciſe of its 
faculties, or as they are delivered to us by 
Revelation or a ſteddy, and conſcientious 


obedience 
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obedience to their precepts. Wiſdom, as 
the word is uſed by Solomon, has a pecu- 
. liar emphaſis, and beauty, when we reflect 
that it is rather a prudential, and moral than 
a religious expreſſion ; and that a future ſtate 
was, at leaſt, not fully revealed under the 
Jewiſh theocracy ; though it has been, ſince, 
almoſt demonſtrated by the moſt virtuous, 
and celebrated philoſophers ; and was infalli- 
| bly brought to light by the goſpel. 
Hence we may infer that the Prudence of 
the old ſages, and the Miſdom inculcated by 
Solomon, aud ſtrongly recommended and en- 
forced by Chriſt, comprehends the ſubſtance 
of true morality and religion. They com- 
prehend that ſyſtem of conduct exerted in 
action which reſults from that veneration of 
the ſupreme being with which the God of 
order, and truth can only be well pleaſed ;— 
from an impartial, generous, and noble in- 
tereſt in the welfare of mankind ; and from 
that well-regulated, and meritorious love of 
ourſelves which produces our permanent, 
and indeprivable happineſs. All, that good 
ſenſe, all that good policy, all that good 
men, all that God requires of us, is to act 
agreeably to our nature; to make our lives 
uſeful, reputable, and pleaſant. If a being 
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nr whom ireaſon'is the diſtinguiſhing, and 


the nobleſt, and in whom it ought! to be tlie 
governing faculty, acts in coutradictiou to 
reaton, he acts inconfiſtently: with his con- 
fritutiow; he leads an unnatural life; and 


therefore, he mult inevitably be unhappy. 


If you are weak enough to take your idea of 
the' Judge of all the earth from the impious 


dog mas of a ſelfiſh, and artful Jeſuit, you 


find him repre ſented as an oriental deſpot, 
whole prohibitions, and commands tend on- 
ty to mortify, and torment his vaſſals. But 
f you view him through the ſerene and 
elevated medium of generous, and amiable 
philoſophy ; or if you deduce his moral at- 
mbutes from the genuine ſpirit of his writs 


ten laws; as we are apt to impreſs infinite 


objects on our minds by circumſeribed, and 
familiar images, you will chufe for his em- 


blem, a provident, wiſe, and affectionate fas 


ther; who directs all his precepts to the 


good of his family ; and who, by his re- 
ſtrictions, and ſeverities only obliges them 


to be happy. The conduct which entitles 
us to au eternal inheritance in the next 
world; euſures our temporary ſatisfaction in 
ce "The nnen of 1 virtuous man” 5 
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jects which will make him happy hereafter. 

He aſcends from this world to heaven onj a 
ſcale of a regular ſeries, of uninterrupted pro- 
greſſion. Its gradation is compact; aud 
it is fixed, like the deſcriptive ladder in the 

dream of the patriarch. Its foot is on 

earth; its ſummit is in the ſkies. 

Hitherto I have ſhown by general argu- 
ments, and obſervations, that pleaſure can 
only brighten the current of our lives by 
our obedience to the laws of chriſtianity. 


In the remaining part of my Diſcourſe, I 


ſhall urge the ſame truth by an induction of 
| particular inſtances ; inſtances, which, how- 
ever perſpicuous, well known, and familiar; 
how often ſoever they have been repeated, 
and inculcated by moraliſts, and divines ; as 
they are of the greateſt importance, and 
as, in practice they are mucn neglected, 
cannot be too frequently recapitulated, aud 
enforced. 
The authour of our religion, with a pa- 
ternal care, prohibits diſſipation, intempe- 
rance, and profligacy: by which prohibition 
he is fo far from enjoining a life of gloom 
and auſterity, that he points out the way 
to health, cheerfulneſs, vivacity, and 
any lively enjoyment, both of body, and 


1 mind. 
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mind, For if we are licentious, and diſſo- 


lute, we ruin our conſtitutions, and our cir- 


cumſtances; and he, who, without health, 
and without money, can maintain a rejoy- 
cing humour, muſt be diametrically oppo—- 


ſite in diſpoſition to the reſt of mankind. 


Then this extravagance, and ſenſuality alie- 
nate the affection of our beſt, and moſt re- 
ſpectable friends, and make us contemptible 
in the eyes of the publick. For inſenſible 
as men are, in our ſuperficial and luxurious 


times, to moral and religious merit, they 


will give moſt power, and homage to thoſe, 


whom, by rheir talents, and applications, 


they find moſt uſeful. And men of abili- 


ties, and induſtry, may, with the more con- 


fidence anticipate theſe requitals of their 
ſervices, from the very eflence, and com- 


plexion of the age, But a life of idleneſs, 


prodigality, and debauchery, to view its 


mildeſt conſequence, breaks all our force, 
and renders us uſeleſs to ourſelves, aud 


others, | | | = 
Thus by aenleRing to form the excellent 
habits of practical chriſtianity, which are 


terms ſynonymous with the nobleft moral 
ſelf-goverument, we forfcit health, fortune, 


reſpect, and fame; objects, which for indiſ- 
pautable 
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putable reaſons, are dear to the heart, and 
ceſtimation of man. And we may far more 
probably conclude that he who has loſt 
them, will be overwhelmed with a cloud of 
melancholy, and deſpair, than that the 
cloud will be penetrated by a nt: of ſere- 
nity, or joy. 
The chriſt ian religion reprehends indo- 
lence; commands us to improve our under- 
ſtandings; to be diligent in our reſpective 
_ callings ; and to exert univerſal and active be- 
nevolence. And ſurely experience evinces 
that we cannot be too much on our guard 
againſt every propenſity to indolence. She 
ſteals on us imperceptibly ; and if we give 
way to her ſeduction, ſhe, at length, en- 
ſlaves, and oppreſſes us with her leaden 
ſceptre. She is the lounging, the lethargic, 
the rank parent of a foul progeny. On 
her, imagination generates the vices; and 
ſqualid poverty cloſes her hideous train. 
And even they, whoſe trifling, and ſuperfi- 
cial habits have precluded the admiſſion of 
knowledge, will own, from a generous in- 
ſtinct, and impulſe, which cannot always 

be ſuppreſſed, and which can never be to- 
: wy extinguiſhed, that to exerciſe, and en- 
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large the underſtanding, is one of our pu- 
reſt, and moſt exalted enjoyments. 
But though few in any country, compa- 


ratively with all its inhabitants, can be 
ſeholars, and men of ſcience, it is evident 
that laudable application, in every rank, 


and profeſſion, is eſſential to our- credit, aud 


happineſs, If a mechanic, for inſtance, one 


who: ſubſiſts by the daily labour of his. 
hands, grows tired of induſtry, gives way 
to indoleuce, and conſequently to intempe- 


rance, be muſt, expect ſoon to encounter 
ſelf-reproaches which are: painful „and want 
which is intolerable. 


I ſhall: not preſume to doubt, or to ſu⸗ 
banlede your feelings, by giving you a par- 
ticular encomium on univerſal, and active 
benevolence; on its diffuſive, and benign 
eflects, and on the ſublime pleaſure which 
its othees-afford to thoſe by whom they are 
performed. The diſcharge of its duties is 


attended with a moſt heartfelt ſatisfa&ion ; 
with a moral triumph in our exiſtence; 
And though it appears from the habitual, 


and flag rant immoralities of many, that the 


rebukes of conſcienee are not ſo general, ſo 


frequent, and ſo forcible as is. commonly 
ſuppoſed, yet truth will warrant us to aſſert, 
that 
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that tHey whoſe diſpoſitions are naturally 
ingemuous, and who have waſted. moſt of 
their time on faſhionable folly, without ac- 
quiring libetal knowledge; without a re- 
gular, and attentive performance of the du- 
ties of their ſtation; and without doing, 
good to their fellow- creatures, are fo far 
from holding a pleaſurable current of life, 
that reflection often checks its flow, and, in 
their ſilent hours, they deſpiſe, and hate 
themſelves. Permit me to repeat a trite, 
but moſt important obſcrvation.—As the 
moral ſenſe is quickeſt, and ſtrongeſt; as it 
moſt keenly reſent the indignities, and in- 
ſults it receives, in conſtitutions of the beſt 
frame; atid as our immaterial principle, our 
intellective faculty, is our moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing chara@-riſtick ; as it elevates us above 
all the reſt” of the viſible creation; and I 
may add, without preſumption, makes us, 
in ſome depree, - congenial with the deity ; 
every man who aſpires to attain the end of 
his being, and conſequently to enſure his 
happineſs, will be aſſiduous to controul, and 

regulate his paſſions, and appetites ; to keep 
in orderly and uniform ſubjection the ani- 
mal part of his compoſition, and to culti- 
vate the virtues, and graces of the mind. 

Unhap- 

I 
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Unhappily for the true dignity, for the. 
ſolid and permanent welfare of you, mili- 
tary gentlemen, the world allows more diſ- 
ſipated and licentious manners to your pro- 
feſſion than to any other. This indulgence 
is particularly unfavourable to the virtue of 
thoſe officers, and ſoldiers who reſide chiefly 
in this metropolis, where there are ſo many 
temptations to every vice that is mean, and 
baſe, and enormous; and where there are 
ſuch powerful incentives, ſuch exquiſite and 
almoſt irreſiſtible allurements to thoſe paſ- 
ſions which are often ſtrongeſt in the moſt 
generous, and noble minds ; and by which 
the moſt generous, and noble minds too 
often ſuffer a melancholy revolution, grow 
corrupt, rapaciouſly ſelfiſh, and totally 
abandoned. Far be it from me to mean a par- 
ticle of illiberal cenſure on a profeſſion, 
which, though it has its moral diſadvan- 
tages to repel, is, in ſome very material re- 
ſpects, an excellent ſchool for expanſion of 
ſentiment, and action, and trains its followers 
to diſintereſtedneſs, and greatneſs of mind. 
Therefore, 1 hope, my audience will not 
impute the obſervations I ſhall now offer, 
to a ſupercilious, cenſorious, ſacerdotal ha- 
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dit of declaiming ; with which diſagree-- 
able ſtyle, I flatter myſelf, every period of 
. this diſcourſe 1s unclouded ;—but to that 
ingenuous freedom, with which it is our 
duty to proceed in every moral, and reli- 
gious inquiry. -In my ſubſequent remarks 
I ſhall be a courtier inverted. My language 
may be blunt, and rough : but my inten- 
tion 18 honeſt, candid, and good. 
The world indiſpenſably exacts no better 
morals from a military officer than it re- 
quires from a lord. Both are inſurmount- 
ably reſtrained only by modern honour ;— 
not by that honour which gives us a com- 
pendious idea of every virtue; - that ho- 
nour which controuls, modifies, and regu- 
lates our thoughts, and words, and actions; 
that honour which is univerſal, moſt 
manly, and moſt benevolent ;—not by that 
honour, which, in the language of the 
poet, is the noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfec- 
tion; not by that honour which is inveſti- 
_ gated, and evinced by reaſon, and which is 
confirmed, and ratified by Chriſtianity j— 
but by a partial, ſelfiſh, deſpicable, and 
odious tyrant, to whom its votaries have 
* and impiouſly . proſtituted 


the 


— 
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the name of honour; that ſublime, that 
Yacred appellation,—Tt is a meteor ſhot from 
couftts, which not only perpetrate, but au- 
thorize the worſt evils; and it is-kept alive 
by the vapours of prejudice, and faſhion.— 
*Tis a demon that has taken poſſeſſion of 
the human breaſt, aud confourids all our 
ideas of right: and wrong. Under the au- 
ſpices of this dæmon we may ſpurn the 
rights of hoſpitality; we may be guilty of 
the blackeſt ingratitude, and inhumanity; 
we may cheat, we may murder, we may 
pbetray; without being reſponſible to the 
laws of our country; without being ba- 
niſhed from ſoeiety — provided we are de- 
termined, and obdurate enough in wicked- 
neſs, always to be ready to vindicate, and 
ex piate one heinous crime by the commiſ- 
ſion of another. 

Vou are very converſant l ſociety ; 
therefore you will allow that iI-have not 
drawn an aggravated picture of the faſhion- 
able principles, and manners of our times. 
I am perſuaded that none whom I now have 

the honour to addreſs, are ſo blinded by 
bad habits,” and prejudice, or 10-weak in un- 
ſtanding, or o Poor in ſentiment, | and 
EE taſte, 
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taſte, as to be dupes to the falſe honour, in- 
ſtead of votaries to the true; as to miſtake 

the deformity of the hag for the charms of 
the goddeſs. But ſuch is the ſtrength of 
paſſion, and the infirmity of human nature; 
and ſuch the contagion of example, that Þ 
even worthy, and reſpectable men often de- K 
viate from rectitude of conduct. If our = 
character is motley; if it is a groteſque 
mixture of genuine, and modern honour, 1 | 
we may have the approbation of a trifting — 
world, which is content with ſuperficials. 9 
If we are impreſſed and actuated by the 
fiend who arrogates the name of honour, 
we may be tolerated in an indiſcriminating, 
and iniquitous world, where people in fome 
ranks, and fituations commit the | moſt 
ſhocking crimes, under the eye of the pub- 
lick, without puniſhment, and without 
contempt. - But we may be convinced of 
the truth of this propoſition, as of a geo- 
metrical axiom — that if we pay an 
ardent, and conſiſtent homage to true ho- 
nour, which is equivalent: to true virtue, 
and true religion, we (hall certainly be 
bappy; and if we have ſtrong, or bright 
abilities, and move in a ſphere-which, gives 
them 
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them play, by a ftri& obedience to the 
laws of true honour, we ſhall, moſt pro- 
bably be great. 


To paſs through life merely uncenſured, 


or merely tolerated, cannot ſatisfy a liberal 
mind. Every generous youth will aſpire 
to be one day at the head of his profeſſion. 
And how can a gentleman of the army, 
for inſtance, fairly, and laudably effect that 
aim, as by a cloſe, and vigorous attention 
to his many military duties? — And what 
means will ſo powerfully enable him to call 
forth ſuch attention, whenever it is required, | 
as moral ſelf-government ?—For while we 
are under the direction of that ſalutary, and 
amiable guide, we are neither diverted from 
important objects, by ſenſual paſſions, and 
- frivolous amuſements; nor are we intoxi- 


cated, and ſtupified by diffiparion, and in- 


temperance. 


The art of war, in its preſent ſtate, i 15 an 


| arduous, and complicated ſcience. It is not 


attained by wearing ſplendid regimentals, 
nor by marching, and relieving guards to 
the muſick of the Park; nor by perform- 


ing the various evolutions at a gay, and in- 
fignificant Review, before a modern king. 


The 
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The military character is of a different ſub- 
| ſtance, and complexion. The ſoldier trains 
his body to health, vigour, and elaſticity ; 
and his mind to intuitive, as well as elabo- 
rate comprehenſion. His penetration, ex- 
ertion, and atchievements are habitual in 
the cloſet; and they are habitual in the 
field. It was thus, that young Epaminon- 
das was formed under Philip of Macedon ; 
and young Churchill under Turenne, 


And what will give you ſuch activity of 


body and mind; what will fo facilitate your 
ſtudies ; what will enable you fo manfully 
to ſurmount hardſhips, as high, and ath- 
letic health; as moderate indulgence in 
ſenſual pleaſure; as a conſciouſneſs of the 
practical obſervation of the whole ſyſtem of 
moral duties? What will make you ſo in- 


different to dangers, and to death ; what will 


drive you ſo like lightning on the enemies 
of your country, as a recollection of your 
Juſtice, and integrity; as a recollection of 


the noble offices you have done to the in- 


digent, and diſtreſſed, from an enthuſiaſtick 
ſpirit of univerſal benevolence. - 


And if your, advancement in the army 
keeps pace with your moſt ſanguine wiſhes; 
and if you are ambitious of the higheſt mi- 
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litary honour; be aſſured, Hat general will 
be choſen a commander in chief, whoſe 
fame in arms is joined with an eminent moral 
reputation ; ;—whoſle integrity is incorrupti- 
ble; who 1s always maſter of himſelf; who, 
in the exerciſe of power, knows, and exerts a 
proper temperature of rigour, and huma- 
nity; whoſe underſtanding 1s as cool, and 
clear, as it is vigorous, and acute; whoſe 
penetration darts through every quarter 
around him; who provides for poſſ— 
ble events, and accidents with- an exten- 
| five anticipation; and who meets the 
difficulties, and dangers which are actually 
pretent, with a determined courage ; with 
an ardour which never confuſes, or diſ- 
turbs, but brightens, and accelerates his 
judgement. = 

With ſo reſpectable, and important a 
perſon the military intereſt, and glory of 
his country would undoubtedly be intruſted 
by a miniſter, though profligate in foul 

himſelf; if he was but a diſtinguiſher of 
characters; if he was converſant with hu- 
man nature; and but a moderate politician. 
His heart might be too frozen to vibrate 
with a ſympathy for Virtue; he would not 
viſit her in obſcurity ; he would not relieve 
her 
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her diſtreſs: though in her mute, yet elo- 
quent, and emphat:c woe, the paſſed before 
his eye. But if he ſaw her conſpicuouſly” 
ſituated; armed with talents, and power, 
and crowned with the praiſe of a nation; he 
would confer on her utility, what he would 


refule to her more amiable, to her godlike 
merit, He would ſelect her, as an inſtru- 
ment of great conſequence to the ſtate; he 
would give her, amongſt other candidates, 
his cold and circumſpective preference. 


I doubt not that many of my audience 


know thoroughly, and practice diligently, 
their moral, as well as military duties. I 


requeit them, therefore, to pardon my pro- 


lixity for the fake of its motive, a ſincere 
zeal for their credit, and durable enjoyment 
of life. I am reſtra:ned from being more 
diffuſe, by calling to mind that fluent, and 


preſumptuous pedant, of whom we are 


told in hiſtory, that be prated for hours be- 
fore Annibal, that conſummate general, 
about the art of war. 
You will not, however, think that I have 
departed from my province, by endeavour- 
ing to ſhew that in every profeſſion, and ſitu- 
ation, Chriſtian virtue is the great promoter 
of our true intereſt, and conſequently of 
our true happineſs. Mild, and modeſt, and 
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humble as ſhe is, ſhe not only gilds he cool, 
ſequeſtered vale of life, and improves its fra- 
Y grance, but likewiſe adorns neceſſary ſplen- 
dour, and gives force to neceſſary tumult. 
He who is ambitious, and aſſiduous to be 
renowned even in war, will, with moſt 
probability, acquire his object, by adopting 
into his life zhe goſpel of peace. This propo- 
ſition is paradoxical in found ; but in fact, 

it is as demonſtrable as it is true. 
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Gex, Ch. XLIX. v. 4. Part of. 
Un/lable as water, thou ſhalt not exce!l. 


TACOB, or Iſrael, the Patriarch, called 
to him on his death-bed, the heads of 
the twelve tribes of the Jews. He prophe- 
fies their characters, and their deſtinies. 
Reuben his eldeſt fon, to uſe his own 
words, was his might, the beginning of his 
ſtrength, the excellency of dignity, and the ex- 
cellency of power, Theſe were ſeemingly 
_ circumſtances, and properties much in his 
favour; but the good effects, which they 
might have produced, were all to be pre- 
vented, by the character which his father 
foretells of him, in the words of the text 

Unſtable as water, thou fhalt not excell. | 

I intend to conſider theſe words, not as 
they are immediately connected in the chap- 
ter from which L have taken them ;—but as 
a general, and moſt uſeful moral and religi- 
ous maxim; worthy of our recollection, 
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and reflexion ;—becauſe however clear, and 
obvious its truth may be, we never ſuffici- 
ently attend to it in our conduct, as pru- 
dent men of this æworld, or as prudent men 
of the next. And becauſe, if we did pro- 
perly attend to it, in our temporal, and 


eternal capacities, we ſhould be extremely 


happy. 

The nobleſt human acquiſitions are only 
to be attained by ſteddineſs, and perſeve- 
rance. A great progreſs in knowledge, 
which next to virtue, does moſt honour to 
human nature, cannot be made, by the 
ſtrongeſt, and moſt lively genius, but by 
ſevere attention, and by flow degrees. 
Thoſe ſcholars, who publiſh their thoughts 


to the world, if they are men of diſcern- 


ment, and taſte, find it a very difficult mat- 
ter to write good Engliſh, to manage their 
mother-tongue. With much difficulty they 
pleaſe themſelves after they have been long 


accuſtomed to write; and even then, not 


without great care, and circumſpection in 
all their compoſitions. Socrates, that glo- 
rious luminary of the heathen world, after 
having grown old in improving, and adornu- 
ing. his mind with every valuable endow- 


ment, ſmiled at the weakneſs of man, when 


2 lie 
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he reflected how much his ignorance ex- 


ceeded his knowledge. The ſuperficial ſcho- 
lars, and writers of theſe times, differ as 


much from Socrates in their opinion con- 
cerning the obtaining of knowledge, as his 


fortune is different from Zherrs. For their 


names are hardly known; but the name 


of Socrates is immortal. 

It hath pleaſed the good providence of 
Gop to make it neceſſary to the generality 
of mankind, to gain a ſubſiſtence for them- 


ſelves, and their families, by feddy induſtry, 


or labour. Here inſtability, or unſteddi- 


neſs is evidently attended with deſtruction. 


To give my argument all its force, I ſhall 
refer you to the trading part of the world; 


and to the trading part of the world in 
our metropolis, where the conſequences of 
induſtry, and of levity, and 1dleneſs, are 
more ſtrongly felt, and ſeen than in any 


other place. There, by patient, and long 
perſeverance, decent, nay, affluent fortunes 
are made, from the pooreſt beginnings. 
And I ſhould hope that in moſt of ſuch in- 


ſtances, a ſtrict regard to juſtice, at leaſt, is 


obſerved; for though honeſty, in every de- 
_ partment of life, is the beſt policy; in gra- 
dual proſperity, by commerce, it ſeems ab- 
ſolutely necellary ; : and I] cannot find how 
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58 DISCOURSE K. 
that proſperity can go on without it. I 
muſt beg leave to obſerve that ſome bad 
exceptions do not weaken this general rule, 
Wealth, indeed, is ſometims gained by 
ſhorter means. People, ſometimes, without 
facrificing their probity, are put into the 
poſſeſſion of ample fortunes, by unexpected, 
and rare accidents : but ſuch accidents are 
not very deſirable, if we conſider the infir- 
mity of human nature: for he who becomes 
rich on a ſudden, ſeldom uſeth his riches 
wiſely.—A man ſometimes acquires great 
affluence by one bold, and deciſive act of 
villainy. But what hig enjoyment mult be, 
J appeal to you, my fellow-chriſtans.—Con- 
ſcience preys upon his heart, and throws a 
fickly hue over all his ſplendour. 
| In a certain quarter of the globe, to the 
diſhonour, and thame of the Britiſh name; 
and nation, ſome inſatiable adventurers make 
enormous fortunes in a few years, by extor- 
tion, rapine, and barbarity. But what is the 
fate of theſe men? Mark their end.— Their 
minds are diſtracted between a ſenſe of guilt, 
and wild flaſhes of triumph on their new 
acquifitions. The idea of their immenſe 
wealth aſtonithes, and bewilders them. Un- 
accuſtomed even to liberal circumſtances, it 
. ſits 
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fits awkardly upon them. It is cumbrous, 
it is a burden to them. Unprincipled, and 


profligate as they are, they ſoon determine 


to ſquander it licentiouſy. They make 
ſhipwreck of their ſmall remains of a good 
| conſcience abroad; and they return hither, 


to make themſelves ridiculous in the eyes of 


all men of ſober ſenſe, and to complete the 
ruin of their conſtitutions. Surrounded with 
their tranſitory glitter, they may juſtly be 
compared to thoſe ſhort-lived meteors, which 


miſlead the traveller. Like them they ſhoot 


irregular, interrupted ravs tor a while, aud 


then are no more, Like them, they riſe 


from a moraſs ; and like them, in a moraſs 
they die, 

But ſweet is the bread of honed; patient, 
Reddy, perſevering induitry. He who hath 


prudently choſen it for his viaticum through 


Life, gains money by degrees. He is not 
therefore, diſconcerted, and driven from his 
poſt, by a ſudden influx of wealth. His 
attention to his buſineſs guards him from 
immoral deviations, from the extravagant 
caprice of fancy. What he has earned by 
the bleſſing of providence on his modeſt en- 
deavours, he expends diicreetly, and ſ{enti- 


bly. He makes it coutribute to his conve- 


nience, 
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nience, to his health, and to the relief of 
his indigent neighbour.— Then he enjoys 

that peace of mind, that ſunſhine of theſoul, 
which is infinitely more valuable than all the 
jewels of India. 

Your 1 impious cavillers againſt the cecono- 
my of Gon; your free-thinkers, who think 
fo faſt that they are not half-thinkers, object 

(among their other ſtupid objections) to the 
ſcheme of providence, that the acquiſition 
of what is neceſſary, of what is convenient, 
and of what is noble, is ſo difficult, and 
painful to man. But if we rightly conſi- 
der our nature, nothing can appear more ab- 
ſurd than their profane impeachment, Man 
is a degenerate, a depraved creature. His 

propenſity to vice is far ſtronger than his in- 
clination to virtue. Now has not the Deity, 
moſt beniguly, and with a wiſdom truly 
Divine, made application, and aſſiduity of 
mind neceſſary to Him ?—That application, 
and that affiduity, which keep him not only 
innocent, but well- employed; which pre- 
ſerve him from wandering in the labyrinth 
of wickedneſs; which wean him i impercepti- 


bly, but effectually from the agitations of 
ſenſe, and allen? 


By 
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| Beſides, in this caſe, what is painful at firſt, 
1s pleaſant afterwards. A cloſe application 
to buſineſs, when it becomes habitual, is 

eaſy, natural, inſtinctive, agreeable. 

If we take a view of our nobler perſuits, 
of our exertions in learning, and ſcience, 
this truth will appear in a ſtronger light. 
We are ſo conſtituted in this world, that 
after being habituated for ſome time to 
the exerciſe of our intellectual faculties, we 
like to combat, and ſurmount difficulties ; 
we would not with to ſeize knowledge by 
intuition, Like a gallant general, we def. 
piſe an eaſy victory ;—it is our generous 
pride to reflect, that we have cofiquered, 
and that we have triumphed. Every object 
of our ardent ſtudy calls forth our nobleſt 
faculties ;—ſtrengthens, brightens, and de- 
lights the foul ;—till at length, like Alexan- 
der, we begin to fear that we ſhall not 
have worlds enow to conquer. 

The arguments, and topicks, which 1 "EEE 
offered to your conſideration, I hope you 
will not think foreign to my ſubject: for 
they tend to ſhow that ſtability, or ſteddi- 
neſs is effential to our welfare; and there- 
fore you may plainly infer from them, that 
bt oftability, it's reverſe, 1 is productive of miſery. 

I ſhall 
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J ſhall now beg your attention to the grand 
object which I particularly wiſhed to un- 
fold in this diſcourſe : I mean that vigorous, 
and uniform plan of conduct, which, if 
ſeriouſly and relolvtely put in practice, will 
prevent us from being unſtable in the per- 
formance of our moral, and religious duties; 
and will enable us to excel in our Chriſtian 
profeſſion, as much as is poſſible to the 1 in- 
firmity of man. 

Some authours, Who have ſtudied the 
hiſtory of the human race, reprove thoſe 
who particularly excl m againſt the age in 
which they live. hey tell them that their 
haſty, and ill-grounded cenſure is only a 
proof of their ignorance, and ſpleen. They 

add, that in every age there exiſted an 
| equal quantity of moral evil, which, as 
religion, policy, and manners varied, was 
. of different kinds in different ages. — All this 
may be, true; yet if we amt the propoſi- 
tion, I 15 Sia we may {af-ly aſk rt, that no 
age, from the tine of Chriſt, has been more 
an enemy than the preſent is, to the prac- 
tice of his pure, and holy religion. The 
rebellious, and impious giant, infidelity, 
hath grown to an enormous ſize, and tra- 
verſes Europe with rapid, and haughty 


ſtrides. 
1 
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ſtrides, Luxury, gaiety, a levity of be- 


haviour, a trifling of life away, in a chil- 
diſh, contemptible, French manner, prevail 


among us to an alarming degree, and tend 


to eradicate every idea that is manly, moral, 
and religious, I hope the mind of every 
one in this congregation is ſufficently for- 
tified againſt the attacks of the infidel; 
the light- armed troops which I have men- 
tioned are moſt dangerous, moſt apt gra- 
dually to undermi;ic, and to deſtroy reli- 


gious principles. You cannot ſerve two 


maſters; you cannot cqually divide your 
time between a chriſtian life, and a perſuit 
of Pleaſure, without ſoon, growing indif- 
ferent to your infinitely greater concern. The 
very ſuppoſition of ſuch a courſe of life 
clearly ſhows its abſurdity, its impiety. For 
how can a rational, and immortal Being be- 


ſtow as much of his precious time on 


the trifles of ſenſe, as on his improve- 
ment in virtue, without folly, without ſa- 
crilege? 

Our natures have ſuch a biaſs toward ſen- 
ſual Pleaſure, and we are, ſo apt to be en- 


amoured of gay ſcenes, that he who knows 
what it is to be a true chriſtian, and is re- 


ſolved to maintain that moſt honourable of 
characters, 
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characters, will be very moderate in his en- 
joyment of the one, and of the other. His 
principal attention will undoubtedly be payed 
to his immaterial part; to that celeſtial prin- 
ciple, which diſtinguiſhes him from the 
animal creation, and with the refinement 
He can give it, makes him approach to 
angels. He will be ſparing in his recourſe _ 
to inferiour objects, to thoſe recreations | 
which unhappily engroſs the modiſh world: 
and little amuſement will go a great way 
with him, will tell far. For he will 3 it 
thoroughly, becauſe he will enjoy 
rarely; and becauſe, while he partakes of 1 4 
his mind will be at eaſe; he will be ſatiſ— 
fied with himſelf. He will not only be fa- 
tisfied with his paſt conduct, but with his 
preſent ſituation relatively to thoſe around 
him. At places of public refort, he will 
not be agitated with the mean, ſelfiſh, tu- 
multuous paſſions which often corrode the 
pleafure of thoſe who go thither ; which 
often make them put on an eaſy look with 
3 aking heart. He will not ficken with 
envy, if others are greater favourites of the 

circle, or if they are more clegant!y, and 
richly dreſſed than himſelf. 


Let 
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Let us conſider the conſtitution of the 
human ſoul ; what it can do, and what it 
cau bear. It may do great things: It may 
riſe to glorious heights, if it be reſolutely 
trained. To pive it the firſt of encomiums, 
it may make a great proficiency 1 in chriſtian 
virtue, But if we imagine that we can ob- 
tain this proficiency, without great circum- 
ſpection, vigour of mind. and exertion of our 


| | beſt reaſon, and beſt affections; if we make 


all our religion conſiſt in obſerving the 
ſtated ordinances of the church with much 
decency, and ſome devotion; in ſometimes 
revolving our eternal intereſt for a quarter 
of an hour; in ſometimes doing a parſi- 
monious act of charity; if, in ſhort, we 
only keep up the character of thoſe who ſeem. 
to come under the idea of good ſort of people, 
but who may with greater propriety be 
ſtyled, almoſt merely nominal Chriſtians ;—If 
we think theſe weak attempts are ſufficient 
to entitle us to happineſs here, and hereafter ; 
we ſhall find ourſelves miſerably miſtaken ; 
and we ſhall fall extremely ſhort of the 
mark of the prize of our high calling. 
They who are content with this flimſy 
practice, if they have any ſprightlineſs of diſ- 
poſition, will certainly devote an unreaſon- 
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able number of their valuable hours to the 
diſſipation of the times. They will be di- 
vided, they will be diſtracted, betwixt gawdy 
trifles, and their important duty. For 
want of that ſtrenuous habit, which, by 
patient perſeverance, conquers the difficulties. 
of religion, and at length makes it highly 
agreeable, and pleaſurable to our well-re- 
gulated nature, they will ſometimes fall off 
from their faith, and think it too aultere, 
and arduous for man. Sometimes, again, 
while a ſenſe of religion remains, they will 
reproach themſelves for making amuſement, 
and diverſion an employment ; and will re- 
ſolve, but they will only reſolve, to make 
virtue, and piety, for the future, their chief 


care. Unſtable as water, they fhall not excell. 
Their lives will be broken, and frittered away. 


We may pronounce them, with regard to 
their minds, beings ofadoubtfulſpecies; half- 
worſhippers of God; and half-worſhippers of 
the world, The great danger 1s, that, by 
being much addicted to the perſuits of a li- 
centious age, they will, in the end, quit all 
moral, and religious principle, and drive down 
the ſtream of faſhion, and folly. _ 3 
Lock up to the authour and finiſher of our 
faith, and the example of our practice. — An 


example 


7 
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Example which, though we ſhall never e- 
qual, we ſhould uſe all our efforts to imitate. 
He did not do good occaſionally only in 
ſhort, and tranſitory acts, diſtant from each 
other He went about doing Good, His whole 


life was a continued ſeries of meditation, prayer, 


temperance, chaſtity, meekneſs, affability, ac- 


tive, and univerſal benevolence, and forgiveneſs 


of the cruelleſt inſults, and injuries. J have al- 
lowed that we can never equal the uninter- 
rupted holineſs of the life of Chriſt, We 
cannot always be intent on ſerious, and di- 


vine objects; and we owe ſome of our time 


to innocent ſociety. But I muſt here ob- 


ſerve, to ſtrengthen the arguments I have 
been inculcating, that of the pleafures of 


the world our Saviour took none; which, as 


we ate to copy his model as nearly as we 
| can, is a ſtrong hint that Wwe ſhould take 


fer. . 


is an eaſy, a ſuperficial acquiſition, It is 


not to be attained by actions of inferiour mo- 


rality, nor by mechanical poſtures. The 
precepts of the goſpel muſt impreſs, and form 


your ſouls, They muſt characterize the 
tenour of your lives. Every thing muſt. 
Eo E» - 


If you would then excell as chriſtians, 
you muſt not think that chriſtian excellence 
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way to them: and all this is not ſo difficult 
as you may imagine. In the beginning, and 
in part of the progreſs of a chriſtian life, 
we meet with many formidable opponents, 
hard to be defeated by human infirmity. Un- 
daunted reſolution, however, and indefatiga- 
ble perſeverance, will defeat them, — As we 
| proceed, we find fewer ; and at length we find 
none. We look back, with pleaſure on our 


chriſtian warfare—we are happy 1 in our con- 
queſt, beyond expreſſion. 
| . way to which Chriſt hath directed us, 
at firſt, rugged, and ſteep. As we ad- 
vance,” the aſperities diminiſh, and the al 
cent grows more gentle. Till at length we 
arrive at the ſummit, which is a beautiful 
plain, bleſt with a moſt benign climate, 
| watered with refreſhing ſtreams, and adorned 
with ſhady trees, and fragrant flowers. 
Before I conclude, permit me to offer you 
9 advice, which may aſſiſt you to make 
virtue, and piety not only . but 
eaſy, and delightful. | 
1. Be regular, and fervent in your pri- 
vate, and public devotions to Gop. Fre- 
quent, ſincere, and ardent addreſſes to the 
_throns of grace, muſt N contribute to 
5 1 
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guard our hearts againſt the ſeducements of 
Satan, of our paſſions, and of the world. 

2. Meditate earneſtly, but for a quarter 
of an hour, every morning, on fome of thoſe 
great objects that ſhould often employ the 
thoughts of a chriſtian.—On the tranſitory 
nature, on the vanity of every thing in this 
world but virtue, —On the infinite goodneſs 
of Chriſt, who led an humble life, and ſuf- 
fered a moſt painful, ignominious death for 
our redemption ;—and on that omniſcient 


| Gop, who ſees every moment, whether we 


by our conduct, are at all entitled to that re- 
demption, or no. To look into this mir- 
rour of religious reflection, for a ſhort ſpace _ 
| of fans would ſet your minds for the day. 
3. Do not mix too much with the world. 
The majority of men are wicked. You 
cannot be converſant with promiſcuous life, 
without. ſtooping to compliances und orthy 


of a good man. If you are familiar with 


| people of all diſpoſitions, and habits, you 
will be in danger of proſtituting your minds 
to flattery, of yielding to prejudicial exceſs, 


of hearing the licentious converſation of the . 
Aiſlolute, and the profane, with a ſeeming E 
approbation; or, of not cenſur; ing it with a 


= manly, and moral reſentment. You will 
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be in danger, too, of hurting your intereſt, 
of loſing ſome of your beſt connexions. 
You expoſe them, when you expole yourſelves, 
to the malignity, and envy of the publick. 
The world is a notorious deceiver, and 
traitor. 

Be content with a few ſenſible, NT in- 
telligent friends, of good hearts, and good 
principles. With em you may cultivate 
rational, agreeable, and cheerful ſociety, 
which is one of the moſt innocent, and beſt 
relaxations, and one of the ſweeteſt charms 
of life. I ſhould be glad to know what 
amuſement we can have preferable to good 
_ converſation, It is at once entertaining, 
and inſtructive. And a mind of any vi- 
gour, and manly curioſity, likes that enter- 
_ tainment beſt which affords 1 it ſome 1ntellec+ 
tua! information. 
RELIGION, too, may take has place in the 
ſocial circle, with that mild, and pleaſant 


mien, to which ſhe is ſo well entitled; and 
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which ſhe often wears with ſo much dig- 

nity, tempered with ſo benign, and attrac- 

tive a grace. She may lay aſide her ſeverer 
majeſty, the authority of a lawgiver; and 
inſinuate her influence into the hearts of 
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her ſubjects, with the gentle manner of an 
affectionate friend, and an eaſy companion. 
4. Permit me again to warn you againſt 
ta nufemente of that Siren, Pleaſure. She 
often ſteals upon, and ſubdues, well-diſ- 
poſed, and generous hearts, whoſe errours, 
and faults we are particularly inclined to 
compaſhionate, and regret. Gop forbid 
that I ſhould attempt to throw ſuch a gloom 
over our amiable religion as to condemn a 
moderate indulgence in pgaiety, and pleaſure. 
There is no more actual, and immediate 
harm in dancing at an aſſembly, or in 
playing at cards without the evil ſpirit of 
gaming, than there is in walking acroſs a 
chamber. If there zs, I leave it to be 
found out, and explained, by the ſolitary, 
unnatural Hermit, the Preſbyterian, or the 
Methodiſt. In ſound morality, and religion, 
actions muſt neceſſarily have bad conſequen- 
ces, to be denominated vices; and they muſt 
neceſſarily be attended with good ones, to take 
the appellation of virtues. We cannot al- 
ways be intent on ſerious objects; both 
nature and religion warrant us, at proper 
times, to unbend, and to be gay. But an 
immoderate perſuit of amuſement, and di- 
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groſſes, weakens the mind, and renders it 
unfit for better occupations. Beſides, if you 


worne out by too frequent a repetition 3 that 


would always be lively, and poignant. Moſt 


who have the beſt underſtandings, frequent 
public places with great indifference, or ra- 
ther liſtleſſneſs of mind. They pay compli- 


fully there; they want to convince a male- 
volent works, that they are happy; but that 


| hearts were audible, you would from them 
hear a different language. The truth is, they 


they have never learned the ineſtimable art, 
| properly to exert, But it myſt be exerted, 
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verſion is the evil; and therefore bat we 
ſhould avoid. For ſuch exceſs, while it eu- 


would take a prudent ſhare of pleaſure, you 
muſt conſider, that the power of enjoying it is 

recreation, which, by having recourſe to it 
immoderately, becomes flat, and inſipid, 


with a diſcreet, and temperate uſe of it, 


of the votaries to pleaſure, eſpecially they 


ments, indeed, and ſmile, and converſe cheer- 


is all factitious; it is acting a part. If their 


have no enjoyment at home; I mean, in their 
innermoſt home, within their own breaſts, 
They find an active principle there, which 


oy 
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or employed, one way or another, They - 


diſlike their own houſes, too; that little 


| ſociety which has the beſt right to their 
company; a certain, and dreadful conſe- 
quence of a life of diſſipation. Deadened 
with a languor of ſoul, or tormented with 
ſelf-reproaches, they repair again and again 
to the brilliant, but unſatisfactory ſcenes ; 
commonly with ſome faint hopes that the 
pleaſures of the preſent evening will make 
amends for the vacuum, or pains of the 
paſt. Thus a perion in a fever imagines 
that he will be eafier by a change of poſ- 
ture: though the unhappy man has expe- 
rienced a thouſand times, that the change 
contributes not at all, or but for a moment 
to his relief. In ſhort, theſe votaries to 
pleaſure, palled with an immoderate at- 
tachment to it, and chagrined with the diſ- 
agreeable conſequences of their imprudeut 
habit, although they daily reſort to amuſe- 
ments, feel a ſtronger impulſe 10 fly from 
themſelves, than to perſue them. 
It is an excellent mark of a man 's heart, 
and morals, that he loves his family, and 
js happieſt in their company. Such a ſage, 
and worthy member of ſociety enjoys * 
. calm, 
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54 DISCOURSE H. 
calm, but heart-felt pleaſure, which the 
conduct of the thoughtleſs, giddy, tinfel 
world, condems them never to experience. 

I flatter myſelf that my diſcourſe hath not 


only tended to ſhow the bad effects of infta- 


bility, and the good effects of ſteddineſs, in 


our temporal, and eternal, perſuits; but like- 
wiſe that the whole Chriſtian diſpenſation i is 

admirably adapted to the nature, and def- 
tiny of man, as a mortal, as well as an 


immortal being ;—and that the ſtricteſt pre- 


cepts of our teligion, though they may 
| feem extremely harſh to thoſe who have not 


patience to taſte their ſweets, - are, if we 
adhere to them with perſeverance, as pro- 


ductive of our health, peace, proſperity, 
and true enjoyment in this world, as of our 
happineſs in the next. 


This indiſſoluble connexion of our OT 


= well-being with our future felicity 
is a ſtrong proof of the excellence of the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem, and that its authour was | 
Divine. 


If we confider often, tid; ſeriouſly his: 


fatherly proviſion of Gop for both our 
ſtates; and if that conſideration makes a 
due impreſſion | in our minds; we ſhall obey 


the 
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the laws of Chriſtianity as long as we live, 
We ſhall not be unſtable as water, but Reddy 
as a rock; which continues firm, and im- 
moveable, how roughly ſoever it may be 
_ affaulted by winds, and waves. 


= 


DISCOURSE II. 


The Diſtinctions between PRI D x, and 
aPROPER and MANLY SPIRIT. 


1 
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Ecerzs. Ch. X. Part of ver. 18. 


Pride was not made for man. 


EFORE I illuſtrate my text by argu- 
ment, and fact, it will be proper to 
define pride, to explain to you what it 
means. For though the word is uſed in 
every company almoſt every day, the vice 
is by no means diſtinctly underſtood; at 
leaſt when we apply it to perſons of our ac- 
quaintance. The reaſon of this miſappre- 
henſion, is, that almoſt every man is in- 
fected with it more or leſs; and a diſtem- 
pered mind, like a diſtempered eye, com- 
prehends not objects in their juſt character, 
and proportion. A man's exorbitant ſelf- 
love, his gigantic opinion of his own con- 
ſequence, may make him pronounce another 
perſon's behaviour to him, which may be 
only proper and manly, proud, and inſo- 
tent. $2 : 
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For pride proceeds from ill-grounded, 
and unwarrantable ſelf-love; and is one of 
the moſt diſguſting, and odious ways of 
ſhowing ſelf-love. It is the vice of a ſel- 
fiſh, ſullen, and deteſtable mind, that would 
make every man around it, if it had power 
enough, its abject ſlave. 
Thus the man of great talents, who, 
when he is in company with people of in- 
feriour abilities, is induſtrious to make them 
feel that inferiority, to eclipſe the glimmer- 
ing light of their minds with the blaze of 
genius, that they may feel pain, and ſhrink 
from the dazzling luſtre; and who accom- 
panies his converſaion with the air of the 
ſuperiour, and the dictator, is an example 
of a proud man. 
If a biſhop can be oe ſo far to 
forget his duty, which is, to exhibit in his 
life, as conſpicuouſly as the infirmities of 
human nature will admit, a model of his 
mild, humane, and humble maſter—if he can 
ſo far forget his duty, as hardly to deign to 
ſpeak to a worthy, aud exemplary, but 
thread-bare country-curate, becauſe his ſta- 
tion in the church is low, and becauſe he 
is poor —and when he does vouchſaſe to 
ſpeak to him, if he addreſſes him in ſuch a 


tone, 
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tone, and with ſuch a look as a Nebuchad- 
nezzar would ufe to one of his difgraced . 
courtiers;—if he can thus treat a virtuous 
brother, whom he ſhould make his com- 
panion, and friend, whoſe wants he ſhould 

relieve, whole Hear? he thould cauſe to fing 
for joy; —if in that meek, open, and generous 
claſs of men, ſuch a monſtrous individual 
can be found; he is a proud, unchriſtian 
prelate, and deſerves as much to be excom- 
municated as the moſt notorious profli- 
gate. b 

If a perſon a a large fortune is intoxi- 
cated with the power which wealth con- 
fers; if from the poſleffion of many thou- 
fands, which is accidental, and external, 
he arrogates to himfelf a prodigious ſhare 


of native, and conſtitutional merit ;—if he 
behaves to people in narrow circumſtances. 


with ſuperciliouſneſs, and contempt; and 
if he views his equals in wealth _ a 
jealous, and gloomy eye (I thall go 1 
further; for ſuch men generally crouch 15 
thoſe who are far richer than themfelves) 
tuch a man is unqueſtionably proud; and 
examples of this kind of pride are of daily 
occurrence, and innumerabje, ; 
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For the fertility of ſuch examples we may 8 
thank ourſelves; the common meanneſs, and 
ſervility of mankind. We are always com- 
plaining of the inſolence of the rich; and 
we encourage, we create that inſolence by 
the profane incenſe 1 we pay to theſe idols of 
our own. creating. We are o bewitched 
with the idea of a wealthy man, that we 
pay him particular attention; we flatter him, 
we are ingenious in finding opportunities to 


- _ oblige him, though we expert no material 


return from him for our fawning aſſiduities. 

Is it then ſurprizing that the rich are drunk 
woith our perfumes; that they beſtride tlie 
earth, and ſay within eee We 

ER 1 
Particular reſpect 1 18 due to no man mere- 
ly on account of his wealth, be it ever ſo 
s immenſe. This aſſertion is equally con- 


S fir medby realon, and by religion. The rich 


man who does all the good i in his power 


5 with his wealth, is indeed a venerable, a 
godlike object; the rich man who makes 


his fortune only the inſtrument of his own 
; irregular appetites, and paſſions, is an ob- 

ject of deteſtation;—and he Who makes 

: himſelf no way. remarkable with his wealth, a 
* all object of contempt, 15 
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But pride is not confined to people of emi- 
nent rank, and great fortunes. The mo- 


ral diſeaſe is epidemical ; it is caught by men 


of all clafles, and circumſtances. If perſons 
of moderate, and low ſtations, and incomes 
1flve their orders to their honeſt, and reſpe&- 


| ful domeſticks in imperious language; —if 
. they. ſicken at the unexpected proſperity of 


a a neighbour z at any diſtinguiſhing talent he 
27 poſteſſes ; ; at any little thow that he can make 
im fe, by which they may fancy their own 


= importance | is diminithed; if they are 


: quick in taking offence, and flow in ad- 


mitting reconciliation sf need not inform 


you that ſuch people are _— infected with 

bride. . 

That the iden SY pride may be limited, 
: and diſtinctly known; and that it may not 
be confounded with a very noble, and te- 
ſpectable quality, I ſhall endeavour to de— 


ſcribe to you a rational, and manly ſpirit; 
which, for the honour of our religion, 1 


ſhould be ſorry to think inconſiſtent with 


chriſtianity. So unequally are wealth, and 


power diſtributed round the world; and our 
prejudices are fo many, and fo ſtrong, that 
tis rational, and manly ſpirit is too often not 
very well received even by the ſenſible, and 
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the liberal, from whom it ſhould always meet 
with a moſt hoſpitable reception. Two forts. 
of men are its declared foes ; they never 
fail to pronounce it pride. But their cen- 
{ure is praiſe, I mean thoſe who are actually 
proud themſelves ; and thoſe who are groſsly 
ignorant. 
The man of this generous, and indepen- 
dent mind, pays reſpect to perſons of rank, 
and to thoſe who are in publick office, in 
proportion as the office, or the rank is re- 
ſpectable. This he does as a good citizen 
of the community to which he belongs; 
from his love of the order, and harmony 
of ſociety. But he will never proſtitute to 
mere office, or title, the reſpect of the heart: 
and when a perſon of a frank, and open cha- 
rater pays homage to any man, an eye of 
common diſcernment will eafily perceive 
whether or no the impulſe of his heart ani- 
mates the form of his homage. 

The poſſeſſour of a nabob's wealth, con- 
ſidered merely as an enormouſly rich man, 
commands no deference from him. If he 
is but a very private gentleman, with a poor 
income, he will converſe with this man of 
overgrown fortune only on equal terms. He 
will uot punctiliouſly give him precedence ; 

: he 
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he will not ſoothe him with one hypocriti- 
cal ſmile ; he will not aſſent to every thing 
he ſays; he will not liſten with a patient 
ear, and with a face apparently attentive, 
and anxious, to his fluent inſipidity, and ac- 
cept it for Atheuian wit. 

Now I am perſwaded that the genuine 
_ diftates of your hearts bear teſtimony to the 
rectitude of this man's conduct. And yet 
be aſſured that the rich man, to whom he 
thus properly behaved, would think him in- 
ſufferably proud; and in all probability, his 
friends would think him fit for Bedlam. 
A perſon of the firm, and honourable 
character which I am deſcribing, behaves 
to his ſuperiours with an eaſy, but ſignifi- 
cant reſpe& ; to his equals with a manly, and 
engaging politeneſs ; —a politeneſs leſs di- 
rected by the mechanical forms of the world, 
than by a good heart, and good ſenſe; and 
to his inferiours with a ſincere, and active 
humanity. It is the ſullen pleaſure of the 
proud man to inſult, and oppreſs thoſe who 
have leſs power than himſelf. The man 
of a rational, and manly ſpirit could not 
give pain to the weak, and the helpleſs, 
without ſtabbing his own heart, The pride 
which God diſapproves, cringes to titles, 
G3 | and 
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and enormous wealth. Laudable ſpirit is 
moſt reſolute, and inflexible in repelling any 
attack on its rights, when the invaſion is 
made by formidable power. To this reſiſt- 
ance it is urged with uncommon ardour, to 
guard itſelf from oppreſſion, to check the 
dangerous incroachments of the great; and 
to maintain as far as lies in its power, what 
ſhould always be ſacred, the natural equa- 
lity of mankind. 

Thus, you fee, though thee characters of 

the proud man, and the man of a generous, 
and noble ſpirit are often confounded by the 
proud, and by the vulgar, there 1s the ſame 
difference between them that there is be- 
tween Juſtice, and injuſtice, courage, and 
cowardice, vice, and virtue. 

I flatter myſelf that I have now given 
you a clear idea of pride, and that I have 
ſeparated that vice from independence, and 
dignity of mind; which, though calumni— 
ated, and denominated pride by the ſelfiſh, 
and the ſordid, in whom it excites envy, 
aud awe, is ſo far from being culpable, that 
it is highly meritorious, and is equally au- 
thorized by reaſon, and religion. 

In the remaining part of my diſcourſe I 
ſhall have nothing like difficulty to encoun- 
ter. 
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ter.—That it is imprudent, abſurd, and im- 
pious to be proud, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow 
by ſome plain, and obvious conſiderations; 
Here there will be no need of <laborate ar— 
gument, or acute diſtinction, 

The proud man is, of all others, moſt 
anxious to be reſpected ; and his conduct di- 


realy tends to countera@t his aim. By his 


over-bearing manner he declares a kind of 
war with the world; and the world, tena- 


cious, and jealous of their liberty, and con- 


ſequence, are eager to defeat their enemy ; 
ſeize every opportunity to thwart him, to 
give him pain, to make him inſignificant. 


Do you with for univerſal reſpect? Do 


you wiſh that the world may be ſoli— 
citous, may be expeditious to ſerve you? 
Be affable, be courteous ; be honeſtly inſi- 
nuating to mankind. Obtrude no claim; 
and generous minds will alert your claims; 
will make them their own; will enforce 
them, and give them effect. If the proud 
man is poor, he ſhould live in a deſart. 
If he is rich, he can only have influence 
within his own territories; he can only ex- 
_ pectaſiiduity from his vaſſals, and d-pendents, 
If he walks abroad among free-men, and 
aſſumes a coercive power over them, he will 


find himſelf the leaſt of the people. Thus, 
e of 


ful, and mortifying to mortality, The path 
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of the proud man, even if he is rich, we 
may ſay, without great exaggeration, that 
he lives in a deſart. For machines, not 
men, are his attendants and companions : 


Fear alienates affection, and prevents the flow 
of every agreeable, and generous thought. 


You ſee, then, by one indiſputable inſtance, 


that pride is, by no means made for man, a 
poor, indigent being ;—a being, by whom 
the charms of {ſociety are ſo much, and ſo 
juſtly admired, | | 


When we refle& on the nature of our exif. 


tence in this world, the abſurdity of pride 
muſt appear to demonſtration. Is it not 
abſurd that an intelligent being ſhould be 


proud of the importance it derives from any 
endowment, any acquiſition which it poſ- 
ſeſſes in a greater proportion than the ge- 


nerality of mankind, and to which mankind 


precipitately annex the ideas of honour, and 
happineſs, when it knows that all its impor- 
tance in this world, muſt, in a few years, 
inevitably ceaſe for ever; and that no en- 


dowments, no poſſeſſions, no dignities will 
entitle it to eternal conſequence, and feli— 


city, except virtue, and piety? 
But it 1s not only death itſelf that is aw- 


2 to 
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to the grave is often horribly noifome, and 
painful. Let the beauty reflect (however 
the diflikes -reflexion) that in a little time 
ſhe may be ſpoiled of her charms for. ever, 
by an unmerciful diſtemper; and that they 
may be ſucceeded by deformity ;—that the 
diſtemper may be of ſuch a humbling nature 
as to make her intolerable to her deareſt 
friends ;—let her frequently refle& on this 
momentous truth (and ſhe may frequently 
refle& on it with little trouble, and to her 
great advantage), and ſhe will certainly be 
tets arrogant on account of the influence of 
her charms; ſhe will be leſs ambitious to 


extend the triumphs of beauty, and more 
induſtrious to cultivate the graces of the 


Let the genius refle& (and he ſurely 1s 
| habituated to reflexion) that his ſcience, his 
learning, his abilities may be laid in rains; 


that he may be reduced to the ſtate of an 


idiot, by the ſlow, but certain, and deſtrue- 
tive effects which a fever often produces in 


the mind; or in a moment, by a ſtroke of 


the palſy. Such reflexions will certainly 
cure him of his intellectual pride; if he 
reads, and thinks, and writes to ſo little 
purpoſe as to harbour any pride. They 

A will 
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will teach him to reſpe& the loweſt peaſant, 
who has but one talent, and uſes it well, 


more than the exalted genius,” with his ten 


talets, who miſapplies them; they will teach 
him to look up with an humble adoration 
to that God who gives, and who takes 


away, 


I ſhould ths: to aſk the 155 mod. man 


(for certainly he deſerves no quarter) when 
he is tortured with the gout or ſtone; thoſe = 
bleſſed effects of his wealth ;—when per- 


haps he would gladly change conditions 
with the meaneſt of bis domeſticks : 1 


ſhould like to aſk him, if he thinks it will 


become him, when he has recovered from 


the agonizing fit, to put on the ſupercilious 


look, to iſſue his orders magiſterially, to 


treat the poor as if they were a ſpecies of 
animals infinitelly beneath him; to ima- 
gine himſelf a lord of the creation? 


Of the impiety, as well as the abſurdity 


of pride, we receive a ſtriking evidence, 
when we conſider the magnificence, and 
infinity of the works of God, and our own 


comparative inſigntficance. Can man, in 


a ſerene, ſtill night, contemplate the ſtarry 
Heavens, with ſuch thoughts as naturally 
ariſe in his mind, on taking ſuch a profpect; 


and 
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and dares he ſtill be proud? It is the opi- 
nion of the great Newton, that though light 


paſſes on with incredible ſwiftneſs, there 
are ſtars whole rays have not yet ſhot down. 
to our globe fince the time of the creation. 


What an awful idea does this give us of 
ſpace, and of the works of the Deity ! What 


atoms muſt eve appear, when we contraſt 
this thought with the proper 1dea of our- 
ſelves! After ſuch a ſpeculation, can we 


look big, and chaſe, and bluſter on the tem- 
porary ſtage of our nether world ?—« The 
« heavens "declats the glory of God (ſays 
% David) and the firmament ſhoweth his 


% handy-work.” — Would it not then be 


highly ridiculous, if it was not dreadfully 
impious, in ws; to take ſuch an enormous 
meaſure of our own conſequence, and to 
act in ſo prepoſterous a manner as if the 
glory of God was principally declared in 
our formation ?—as if the creation of man 

was the greateſt work of the Supreme 
Being; the effort of omnipotence ? 

But it may not be improper to come 
nearer home; to take a view of the pla- 


nets; which, with our earth, enjoy one 


common ſun. Our earth is a ſolid body; 
and they, too, are ſolid bodies; two of them 
. are 
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are prodigiouſly greater than our earth, 
What I would infer, is, that as we ſee no 
waſte of ſpace here below; as every hil- 
Jock, as every leaf teems with living crea- 
tures, we need not doubt that the planets 
are inhabited ; and it 1s very probable that 
in ſome of them, perhaps in the largeſt 
planets, the rational inhabitants are infinitely 
our ſuperiours both in body, and in mind. 
Our ſtrength, our capacity, and our know- 
ledge may be to vheirs, the ſtrengtb, the 
capacity, and the knowledge of a child, 1 
believe you will allow that this is not a chi- 
merical ſuppoſition ; and that it ſhould 
humble the pride of man, 

The contemplation of the glorious and 
ſtupendous luminaries of heaven often in- 
ſpired the royal pſalmiſt with a pious hu- 
mility. I ſhall give you his own words; 
as they are more emphatical and edi- 
fying than any thing I can add on the 
preſent ſublime ſubject.— When I conſi- 
66 der thy Heavens, the works of thy fin- 

« gers; the moon, and the ſtars which thou 
« haſt ordained ;—what is man, that thou 
« art mindful of him; and the fon of man, 
20 tbat thou ſo . him!“ 

1 have 
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I have not preſumed, through this diſ- 
courſe, that you knew not the impropriety, 
the criminality of pride, in a ſocial, a mo- 
ral, and a religious being. I only flatter 
myſelf that the deſcriptions, and the argu- 
ments which I have offered, will arm you 
with a moſt punctilious caution againſt this 
abſurd, imprudent, and impious vice ;— 
that they will excite your noble emulation 
to be the reverſe of thoſe who act as if pride 
was made for man. _ 2 
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_ Advertiſement. 


AFTER I had compoſed this dif 
courſe, I divided it into three parts, 


which were preached, on three Sundays, on 
board of the Reſolution. I muſt obſerve. 


to thoſe readers who may think ſome of its 
paſſages not adapted to the comprehenſion of 
illiterate men, that I have inculcated their 
duties to my audience as perſpicuouſly as 
I could, both in argument, and language ; 
and that the diſcourſe was delivered before 
officers of a liberal education. 
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The iſt Ep. of St. Px r. Ch. V. Part of ver. 8. 


Be ſover ; be vigilant 
I every kingdom, in every government, 

there muſt be different ranks, or ſtations 
of men; and men muſt be differently em- 
played. Otherwiſe no kingdom, no go- 
vernment could long ſubſiſt. In a ſtate of 


ſociety, the loweſt profeſſions are as neceſſary 2 


as the higheſt, And kings would maintain 
but a melancholy, dreary ſway over Jands 
of famine, were not their ſubjects ae 
by the labours of the peaſant. 

In a civilized community we are- all de- 


pendent on one another. I ſpeak not, my 


free-born Britions, of a flaviſh dependence; 
of that dependence in which lawleſs will 
commands, and abject fear obeys of that 
dependence which reſembles confuſion more 
than order. No- I ſpeak of that depen- 
dence from which univerſal welfare ſprings ; 
which only dictates, or inſiſts on our con- 
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ſtant exchange of good offices ; and which 
makes every good office that we are to do 
to others, an act that immediately contti- 
butes ta bur own intereſt; In ſhort, in every 
civilized community, there 1s a fine, I was 
going to ſay, a magical chain, combining, 
or connecting all below, and all above. 

If the grandees of the world were not 
intoxicated with power, and parade, they 
would certainly thus reflect on the nature 
of ſociety, and demean themſelves accord- 
ingly. They would make the chain which 
I have juſt mentioned, à chain of univerſal 
love. They would exerciſe their ſuperiori- 
ty over others, not only with juſtice, but 
with tenderneſs, and generoſity. They would 
treat their fellow - ſubjects as their brethren, 
They would reſpect the loweſt mechanic 
Him whoſe ſimple, but uſeful art defends 
their feet from cold, and wet. They would 
reſpect thoſe workmen, whaſe hands caſt 
the cannon, which ate the terror of our 

neighbouring enemy; a people, who, with 
the ſpecious appearance of politeneſs, and 
humanity, are moſt profligate in manners, 
and moſt tyrannical in diſpoſition. —Bur ſtill 
more would they reſpect the Britiſh ſailors; 
dhe braveſt Men Apen canth ; who are the 


chaſen 
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choſen inſtruments of providence to chaſtiſe 
thoſe enemies; whoſe firm, and fearleſs hands, 


give, as one may ſay, thoſe Cannon lite, and 


let loofe their thunder. 


Before I ſpeak particularly to my text, to | 


what intimately concerns your tetnporal, 
and eternal welfare, I muſt beg your attention 


a little longer to a few Wolde on ſubordina- 
tion, or a. rence of ranks in a ſtate of 


| ſociety ; ;—and on a peculiar bleſſing which 


you enjoy, as members of the Britiſh con- 


ſtitution. 
That great, and indiſpenſable rule in civil 
government, by which one man muſt move 


at the will of another, by which few muſt 


command, and many muſt obey, is more 
rigidly neceſſary in an army, or a fleet, than 


in any other collection of men. For in an 


army or a fleet, there muſt muſt be no 


delay, no jarring wills, and actions: orders 


muft be given at an exact time, and they muſt 
be obeyed with expedition and punctuality. 
All the parts of the great, collective body 


muſt move as uniformly, as harmonioufly as 


thoſe of a clock, or a watch—more twiftly, 


indeed, than moſt of the movements of thoſe 


machines. When theſe regulations are not 


3 obſer ved, 
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obſerved, what can be the conſequences but 
confuſion, and deſtruction ? MM” 
As you know then that human nature is 
apt to err, is apt grievouſſy to offend (1 with 
you knew it leſs by fatal experience) you 
will not wonder that ſevere laws have been 
enacted, and are put in execution, to main- 
tain all this neceſſary Aaefity, and fidelity 
of obedience. - 
You enjoy a peculiar bledfing i in pelgg 
the ſubjects of a couutry which is often 
ſtyled, with juſt diſtinction, the land of 
laws, and of liberty. You are not excluded 
from the protection of thoſe laws by being 
tatlors. You may boldly appeal to them 
when you are injured; at their tribunal you 
may vindicate your rights, and privileges as 
Engliſhmen ; ; and your jut, and equitable 
treatment as Engliſh mariners. But I would 
not have you out of love with the martial 
laws by which you are immediately govern- 
ed. They inherit the ſpirit, they ſpeak in the 
tons of the general Engliſh laws, from which 
they ſprung. It is plain, from their whole 
tenour, which is juſt, and equal, that they 
who framed them, were conſcious that they 
were giving laws to the ſons of liberty. They 


were inſtituted by men who had long ex- 
_ prriengeds 
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petienced, and were thoroughly ſenſible of 
the happy effects of a fair adminiſtration of 
Juſtice ; by men who were convinced, that 
mildneſs, and humanity, whenever they can 


- be exerciſed, are the beſt policy, | Rigid and 


ſevere, indeed, theſe Buy often are; but 
that their rigour, and ſeverity are founded 
on neceſſity, I. need not attempt to prove, 
after what I have ſaid concerning the nature 
of the naval ſervice. They are not unrea- 
ſonably, capriciouſly, and wantonly ſevere : 
their ſtrictneſs, and their puniſhment are 


always judiciouſly proportioned to the exi- 
gency of the caſe, to the degree of the of- 


fence, and to the importance of example. 5 
Compare the puniſhments inflicted on 


board of Dutch men of war with thoſe 


of the Engliſh navy; and you will find 
that the latter have been dictated by a civi- 


Tized, and humane people ;—the former by 


a ſet of trading, inſenſible barbarians. . A 


perfon endowed with any ſenſibility cannot 


be informed of the Engliſh naval puniſh- 
ments without extreme ſympathy, and pain: 
but an account of thoſe of Holland fill 


the mind of the hearer with. Horror, and 


agony. — What humanity, indeed, is to be 
exported from à phlegmatic, and gloomy 
* H 4 Ed nation, 
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: natiqn, who are almoſt deſtitute of ſenti- 


ment, and therefore muſt be. very weakly 


. hf benevolence mole cold, ape 


$3+.23YF 5 


tion is 's engrofted by W o the par fn 


of traffick :—whoſe ultimate object is gain; 


| —who are continually worſhipping the golden 
image which their commerce hath ſet up? 


Though my excurſion from my principal 
ſubje& may already appear too long, 1 an- 
not help remarking here, to make you more. 
in love with your native country, that our 


kingdom is more friendly to the rights of 
man than Holland; and yet Holland is one 


of the beſt· conſtituted republics of modern 


times. Now in a Republick, or Common- 


wealth, the people, the equals. of the. loweſt 


citizen are ſuppoſed to have a greater ſhare 


in political adminiſtration, and in the diſtri- 


bution of civil juſtice than in any other 
form of government. Conſequently, it 
might be expected, that in commonwealths 


there would be the leaſt oppreſſion; that 
equity, in them, would tmyle alike, an tha 
cottage, and the villa. 170 
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But this, unfortunately, is far from the 
truth. In moſt of thoſe European ſtates, 
to Which the old, and venerable name of 
Republick is grofsly miſapplied; the people 
are totally governed, or, rather enſlaved, by 
the rich, and the noble. They only differ, 
in; their political ſituation, from the ſubjects 
of the gultan, by having many tyrants iu- 
ſtead of, one. A modern Republick is like 
a modern patriot: they both amuſe, and 
delude you with a ſound, I can aflure you, 


$a a 45% 


from the moſt reſpectable. and indiſputable 


-” authorities, that there is not a, government 


upon earth, in which the natural, and civil 
rights of mankind have ſa free! a ſcope, or 
are ſo equally, and vigorouſly protected, as 
in the limited. monarchy. of Great Britain, 
The.theme is pleaſing to an Engliſhman ; 
permit me to 6406 it with a Piece: of private 
hiſtory, y. 

There lived not long. ago, an a diatom 
Frenchman (it is worth obſerving that he 
was a Frenchman) who was one of the bef}, 
and greateſt, men that Europe ever faw. He 
Weir one of the Jevity, and, ſuperficiality 
of his oouutrymen; for he reaſoned, and 
he thought. He mads very large, als 
louances of merit to other countries as 

well 


—— 
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well as to France: in this particular, too, 
he was quite the reverſe of a Frenchman. 
It is difficult to determine whether his na- 
tural abilities, or his acquired knowledge 
were greater: they were both ſuperlatively 
great. He dedicated the greater part of his 
life to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and'politicks. 
No philoſopher ever knew mankind better 
than he; or was more converſant in the vari- 
ous laws by whichthey are governed through: 
out the world; This extraordinary French- 
man was like wiſe thoroughly ſenſible of the 
_ dignity of human nature: therefore hie loved 
liberty, and abhorred ſlavery. He was not 
ſatisfied with the information which is drawn 
from books; he left his native coutitry'; * 
and reſided for a conſiderable time in each 
of the other principal parts of Europe, to 
complete his knowledge of the manners of 
mankind, and of policy. He had profoutidl y 
ſtudied, and warmly admired the Engliſh 
conftitution, before he failed for Englind. 
As ſoon as he landed on the fhote of Dover, 
he laid his hand upon his heart, with a man- 
ly, with a noble enthuſtaſm, and faid to thofe 
around him Je refpire'””—« ] breathe. 4 
How cb enRye how expreflive, how 
emphatical were thefe two w orth from that 
ret: © Cu- 
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enlighteried, and amiable ſage !—-As if he 
had ſaid.— IJ have at length touched the 
66, ;ground which I had long hallowed in my 
« .Amagiriation, This country is the fa- 
e ourite ahode of:tresdom, and therefore, 
«the. propereſt abode af man. Here we 
„have the true, and unxivalled model Of 
« judicious, humane, and falutary policy 
« a model far excelling the celebrated ſtates; 
e of Greece, and the glorious Commion- 
« wealth: of Rome. If there; had-not been 

a Britiſh conſtitution upon earth, I ſhould - 
gave ardently wiſhed that ſuch a form of 
government had ſomewhere exiſted, for 
« the honour of humanity.—In this happy 
« ifland the very air ſeems. to play more 
« freely than that of the continent. —Li-\ 
66 berty ſeems to wanton in every gale.“ 

In the ſequel of my diſcourſe, I ſhall take 
my thoughts from my text; and addreſs my- 
ſelf. particularly to you, the honeſt ſeamen 
who- are before me. And I flatter myſelf that. 
vou will underſtand me ſo clearly, and be ſo 

well conyinced of the truth of what I ſhall: 
offer, that it will contribute to remove thaſe 
bad habits, which are the only, though, Gon 
knows, the ſufficient cauſes of all your 

miſer V. 1 ſhall ent very openly to you. 

* very 
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very roundly. Important truth ſhould never 
be half- told. But do me the juſtice to be 
aſſured that not a word ſhall proceed from a 
love of dictating, from the pride of autho- 
rity, whith too much prevails in ſome of 
our ſpiritual teachers. As humility: ſhould ' 
be one of the eſſential characteriſticks of a 
clergyman, I hope if bluntneſs be upon my 
tongue, candoùr willi be in my heart. While 
IJ u endeavout to give you good advice, I ſhall 
not forget that I am'a-man—a frail man; 
ſubject to infirmity, andi to vice, like vour- 
ſelves. I am your fellow - ſubject, and your 
fellow- ehriſtian; therefore I 7 ne 
your ſincete, and ardent friend. 
In a foregoing part of my diſcourſe I vin- 
dicated the rigour of the naval diſcipline by 
ſhowing that it was neceſſary. One' ſtrong, 
and deciſive reaſon for that rigour 1 then 
omitted, which I ſhall now mention with 
regret. The laws of the navy are calcu- 
lated to reſtrain men of imprudent, thought- 
leſs, and pri fligate lives —Men, who, as 
they negle&t the duties of eternal obligation, 
muſt be very apt to neglect the duties of 

| their calling—Men, who ſpurning the facred 
privilege of being governed by reaſon, and 
N can only be kept in order, like 
{ 5 mere 
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mere animals, 17 78 what "wy immediately 
= of fear. 

Would you ches 80 Herbügbiy reconciled 
to the laws that rule you? Would you be 
infallibly, and moſt agreeably convinced of 
what I have endeavoured to prove to you, 
that they are Juſt, and equitable '—Amend 
your conduct; change it altogether. Be 
punctually obedient to thoſe whom Provi- 
dence hath ſet over you. Never be at peace 
with yourſelves till you have acquired the 
habits of temperance, chaſtity, and œcono- 


| my; till you have brought all your tu- 


multuous, and unruly paſſions into ſubjec- 
tion; in ſhort, till you are virtuous men, 
Learn neither to deſpiſe, nor to dread reli- 
gion, as a bugbear, There is nothing 
gloomy, nothing melancholy, nothing ter- 
ible in religion, to ſenſible, and well-diſ- 
poſed minds: on the contrary, — Her ways | 
are ways of pleaſanineſs, and all her paths are 
| peace, —Prov. ch. III. v. 17. She defires, ſhe 

intreats, that you would ſuffer her to be 
your friend, If you would be fo kind to 
yourſelves as to aſſociate with her, you 
would avoid many, and great evils. Vou 
would not laviſh your money, which 


you earn very hardly ; you would not ruin 
your 
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your conſtitutions, on publieans, and proſti- 
tutes; you would not be robbed; you would 
not be murdered by them ;— Thoſe wretches 
whom you ſhould ſhun, as you would fly 
5 from a plague »— thoſe vultures, who deſpite 
you, While they fleece you; who, if you 
were periſhing with hunger, would not 
have gratitude, would not have charity 
enough, to ive you a morſel of bread. Then 
you would not loſe. your character; your 
good name; which is one of the moſt valuable 
of human ppl dann to men in all ſtations. 
—You would eſcape thoſe ignominious 
puniſhments, that ſhould gall the ſpirit, the 
ſoul of a brave Engliſhman, more than his 
body. 
Such are the evils which you would 
avoid, by being virtuous, or truly religious. 
The good conſequences which attend a | frit 
moral conduct, are ſo beneficial, and ſo 
ſtriking, that one would imagine, they might 
rouſe to reflection, and incite to reformation, 
the moſt abandoned profligate, who had not 
loſt his ſenſes. If you would be ſo wiſe, and 
perſeveriug as to adopt this conduct, your 
lives would not only be ſecure, but happy. 
You would reap more advantages from your 
profeſſion than are obtained by moſt men 


M ho 
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who are obliged to work for their bread. 
| You would be ſupplied with the neceſlaries, 
with the real conveniences of life. And if 
we are good men, what ſignifies any thing 
more: Believe me, the luxury and ſplen- 
dour of the world, are mere trifles: nay, 
they are worſe than trifles : they are oftener 
the cauſes of pain than of pleaſure —Be 
ſober, be vigilant, ſays my text, By the 
2 word, ſober, the apoſtle not only means, that 
ve ſhould abſtain from drunkenneſs ; but that 
our whole behaviour, and 852 . ſhould 
be ſober; i, e. decent, and orderly.— By 
directing us to be vigilant, He bids us be 
vigilant, or watchful over ourſelves, not to 
fail in the performance of our chriſtian duties. 
And in the duties of every chriſtian are 
undoubtedly included the duties of his par- 
ticular calling. Now, if a private ſeaman 
diſcharges all his duties punQually, and faith- 
fully; i. e.—if he acquits himſelf with 
25 honeſty, ſobriety, regularity, and diligence, 
he may, in his humble ſtation, be as happy 
' @ man as his commander, or his king. 
Providence is extremely benevolent, and 
impartial to man. Thoſe objects which are 
' moſt eſſential to our welfare, and happineſs, 
dre the leaſt n ſiye; ; nay, many of 855 
cal 
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; colt us nothing. Virtue, which m LEY IM 


bo acquiſition: of © every thing that 1 is 6 7 de- 
25 firing, eaſy to us, is obtained without money. 
In bur perſuit of her we are Sainers; . and 
when we are poſleſſed of her, by her \ we 
are taught the exacteſt, and beſt economy. 
She teaches us to ſteer in the happy middle 
courſe, betwixt avarice, and profuſion.— che 


teaches us not to value money for its own 
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ae, but for the ſake of the neceſſafies and 
conveniences which it procures to ourlelyes, 
5 and others Mr trains us, at the ſame time, 
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"the Foe of a Euren to find your- 

ſelves rich. Far be it c £3218 me to mock 
you ; 1 mean, rich, i in compariſon, with 
he circumſtances i in which moſt of you 
conſtantly Are; 11 mean, rich, in your ſta- 
tions. 'You would Bon have wherewithal 
to keep vo in cleanlineſs, and neatneſs; 6 
two very deſirable, comfortable, and * 
table bleſſings, of which you are, extremely 
 negligent—you, who are, in general, never 
decent in your apparel, bur by compulſion— 


75 ou, over whom your ſuperiours are obliged 
to 
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to watch, as if you were children, to pre- 
ſerve you from rags, and nakedneſs. You 


would have money enough to cloath your- 
ſelves completely; to make you appear like 


yourſelves at all times. And if you knew 


of what conſequence you are to your coun- 
trymen, you would take a pride in drefling 


well; in dreſſing as becomes you. —The ſight 
of a clean, neat, well-rigged ſailor, leaſes 


the heart of every true Engliſhman—makes 
it leap for joy. You would likewiſe have 


it in your power, now and then, to drink a 
cheerful, and temperate glaſs with your 


meſſmate, or old acquaintance. Your pre- 
ſent enjoyment would be heightened by 
talking over your paſt difficulties, and dan- 


gers; and it would be infinitely greater 
while conſcience bore her teſtimony of your 


good conduct, and while reaſon was not 


dethroned by exceſs. Would I preſume to 


reſtrain you from. well-timed relaxation, and 
mirth, who undergo ſo many hardſhips, 


who expoſe yourſelves to ſo many hazards 


for the publick ? You who boldly encounter 
the moſt painful toils, the worſt climates, 
and the moſt formidable enemies ?—Would 
1 preſume to reſtrain you from well-timed 
relaxation; and mirth ?—Heaven forbid !— 
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Religion permits us; religion commands us, 
to enjoy every innocent pleaſure. It has 
nothing in it, churliſh, and ſevere. If it 
had, no unprejudiced, and ſenſible perſon 
would believe that it came from Gop— 
from the mild, and beneficent Father of 
the univerſe, who hath ſo amply provided 
for the happineſs of all his creatures. —Plea- 
ſure is not forbidden us by religion ; but in- 
temperate, licentious pleafure. And why is 
it forbidden ?—Surely from the motive of a 
wiſe, and tender parent : becauſe in the end, 
it proves our torment and deſtruction. 

If you would be prevailed with to lead 
the virtuous, and prudent life which I am 
inculcating, it would not merely enable you 
to provide for yourſelves; you would have 
ſomething to ſpare to your relations. Thoſe 
of you who have wives, and families, might 
ſometimes affiſt their induſtry, and cheer 
their hearts, with a welcome preſent, or re- 
mittance. Twenty ſhillings, to people in 
poor circumſtances, 1s a great relief. And 
ſuch a ſum, if you were ſober, and frugal, 
you might, now and then, afford. Re- 
member what the Apoſtle remarks, like a 
true diſciple of his humane maſter, who 
commanded his followers, if they loved him, 


1 
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to keep his benevolent commandments —not mere- 
ly to believe, but alſo to practiſe. I/ (fays 


St. Paul) any provide not for his own; and 


ſpecially for thoſe of his own houſe ; be hath 
denied the faith, and is worſe than an infidet. 
— Iſt of Tim. chap. V. ver. 8. 


If you have neither wife, nor child. you 


may have a ſiſter who is entitled to your 


liberality ;—a virtuous, and induſtrious ſiſter, 
labouring for three or four pounds a year. 
Perhaps you are the only friend ſhe has in 
the world; perhaps you are her father, her 


mother, and her brother. The little ſupplies 


that your economy would enable you 


to ſend her from time to time, might 


have great, and ſalutary effects; they might 
ſave her honeſty, they might ſave her ho- 
nour from temptation. 


If you have not a ſiſter, you may hs '$ 
hoary parent, a poor woman, who is a wi- 
dow; and who in the days of her youth, and 
ftrength, reared your helpleſs infancy, with 
all the fondneſs, and anxiety of a mother. 


But ſhe is now bent with age, and infirmity, 


and ſhivering with poverty. One virtue is 


a Handmaid to another. Your good manage- 
ment of your little finances would put it 
into > your power to enjoy one of the pureſt 

1 2 plea- 
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pleaſures, one of the nobleſt tranſports of 
which human nature is ſuſceptible; I mean, 
the feeling of the ſoul in relieving ſuch a 
venerable, ſuch a friendleſs object as this ! 
Could you but once afford to be charitable, 
in conſequence of your good conduct, I 
ſhould not doubt that you would diſcharge 
the duties of humanity which I have now 
recommended, For the men of your pro- 
feſſion who are not abſolutely hardened in 
wickedneſs, are noted for a peculiar frank- 
neſs, and generoſity of diſpoſition, If I 
have cenſured your vices, let me do juſtice 
to your virtues. 5 

J hope you are convinced, from your na- 


tural ſentiments of right, and wrong, that 


what I have ſaid againſt vice, and in favour 
of virtue, is indiſputably true. We ſhall 
find, then, in ſumming up our moral ac- 
count, that if you continue in vice, you 
muſt ſuffer its infallible conſequences, | 
wretchedneſs, infamy, and ruin, But if 
you aſſert the glorious privileges of men, 
and of chriſtians ; if you conquer your paſ- 
fions, and all your bad habits; if you lead a 
life agreeable to the laws of reaſon, and re- 
ligion ; you will enjoy the certain fruits of 
ror happy reformation; you will enjoy 
health, 
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health, competence, and reputation; you will 
have opportunities of gratifying your beſt 
affections: you will be loved, you will be 
reſpected by your officers, and by mankind. 
—To practiſe the virtues which produce all 
theſe good effects, is the eſſence of chriſti- 
anity. Therefore, however you may blaſ- 
pheme religion, in your hours of levity, and 
riot, as a moroſe, and capricious tyrant, 
exacting an unreaſonable ſervice from man- 
kind; —will you not now agree with me, 
that the is our moſt valuable friend, and 
moſt agreeable companion? 

« Learn neither to deſpiſe, nor to dread 

« religion as a bugbear.” This caution I gave 
you 1n a preceding part of my diſcourſe, I 
hope you are now ſatisfied that religion is fo 
far from being contemptible, that it is en- 
titled to our ſincereſt reſpect, to our pro- 
foundeſt veneration. And if you have for- 
titude enough to put in practice the plan of 
conduct which 1 have here propoſed, you 
will never think of religion with terrour, 
but always with that perfe# love which caſi- 
eth out fear. You will find it the moſt at- 
tractive, the moſt amiable, the moſt plea- 
ſurable object you can contemplate. I ſhould 
be happy to protrat my ſermon to an un- 
| 13 reaſonable 
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reaſonable length in enumerating your good 
qualities. You have ſome excellent, ſome 


noble properties ; and for one, which I am 


going to mention, you deſerve high com- 
mendation. 


I have never obſerved, in any congrega- 
tions, more attention to divine ſervice, more 
propriety, and decorum of behaviour, than 
in thoſe on board our ſhips of war. When 
you are aſſembled to worſhip God, you de- 
mean yourſelves as if you were ſenſible of 
the important, of the-great duty in which 
you are then engaged: and you ſeem to pay 
him the homage which He requires of his 
reaſonable creatures; the homage of ſincere 
adoration, and pious gratitude. To ſay, 
that your devotion /eems to be thus unaf- 
fected, and rational, implies an unfair ſuſpi- 
cion, I have often watched you with an 
examining eye when you have been called 
together to pay your Sunday's tribute to 
your Maker; and I have always had the plea- 
ſure to infer from my examination, that 
your attention was fixed to the duty of the 
day. When men unpractiſed in the deceit- 
ful arts of the world, attempt to act a part, 
they may ſoon be detected by common pene- 
tration. Fhoreſory. J very y belicye that your 


hearts 
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hearts correſpond with your manner. I be- 
lieve that you are wholly imprefled, on 
theſe folemn occaſions, with a reverence 

which does honour to human nature; and 

that you are not merely awed by the preſence 

of your ſuperiour officers. 

This merit, then, being fully allowed you, 
I would propoſe you, in this inſtance, as 

models of an humble, compoſed, and col- 
lected piety, to many of our congregations 

on land; to many perſons on whom all 
the advantages of education have. been ill 

beſtowed; and who ought to be examples, 

in morality, and religion, to the ſimpler part 

of mankind ;—To many, who, however 
well-informed they may think their minds, 

and however chaſtiſed their manners, in- 
conſiderately, and profanely frequent our 
churches, with an indifference, impertinence, 
and licentiouſneſs, fitter for the theatre of a 
contemptible Italian opera, than for the ſanc- 
tuary of Gov. 

Tune ſincerity of your worſhip, the proper 
ſenſe of your dependence on your Maker, is 
a good foundation for the fair ſuperſtructure | 
of practical religion, of univerſal virtue. 
We are told, by David, and Solomon—That 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wij- 
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dom. Pſal. CX1, ver. 10. Prov. ix. ver. 10.— 
But what adds David A good underfland- 
ing have all tbey that do his commandments. — 
1. e. The beginning, the firſt part, the ru- 
diments, or elements of true wiſdom, are, 
to believe that a Gop exiſts; and to revere, 
and adore Him. But the proof that we have 
worthy apprehenſions of the deity ; the proof 
of a good underſtanding of religion, and, 
indeed, of a good underſtanding in general, 
15, to perform the moral duties which reli- 
gion inculcates to mankind. 

Moſt earneſtly do I wiſh that the ear of 
the Lord, by which, I admit that you are 
influenced on certain occaſions, was the be- 
ginning of wiſdom in your minds, accord- 
ing to the common acceptation of the word, 
Beginning. l wiſh that it uſually excited you 
to a correſpondent conduct. — But are you 
not ſtrangely inconſiſtent ; are you not im- 
pious beyond expreſion—you, who with 
all your religious fears, not only take the 
ſacred name of God in vain, every day, 
every hour, every minute, bnt join to it 
the moſt dreadful imprecations, the moſt 
horrid, and deteſtable ideas? To invent oaths 
rather more tremendous; and ſhocking than 
any in uſe before, 88 with you for _— 

and 
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aud wit ;—Oaths, at which the daring pro- 
fligate ſtartles, when he firſt hears them, 


and heſitates whether he ſhould condemn, 


or applaud them. 

All degrees of curſing and ſwearing argue 
ſo ſtupid, and abje&t a mind, that they are 
totally excluded from polite converſation. 
They are extremely offenſive to all well- 
bred people, to whom the epithet, wwell-bred, 
is rather too liberally applied, and by an 
abuſe of language : for many of them are 
neither influenced by religion, or morality, 


So deſpicable, and odious is the habit of 


curſing and ſwearing in its own nature; 


when it is abſtracted from ſuperiour conſi- 


derations. 


But I do not want to make polite men of 
you. I wiſh you to be honeſt failors, under 
the government of religion. Therefore I 
muſt inform you that the practice of curſing 
and ſwearing is highly diſpleaſing to Gop, 
and to every good man, both becauſe it is 
extremely impious, and becauſe you are not 
guilty of it from any temptation. It ſup- 
Plies none of your wants, it gratifies none 


of your ſenſes, If oaths and execrations 


are muſick to your ears, you will not 
think me ahuſive when I obſerve. that 
ey muſt be the mule of Savages. No 


wild 
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wild American, no barbarous Hottentot, 
can be ſoothed with ſounds. more uncouth, 
and frightful. In ſhort, he who habituates 
himſelf to curſing and ſwearing, can plead 
no propenſity in his favour but a propenſity | 
truly diabolical ; that of loving wickedneſs 
for the ſake of wickedneſs. 

How am I to account for your inconſi- 
ſtency towards your Gop ?—for your wor- 
ſhipping of Him with humility, and piety 
to-day, and for your blaſpheming of Him 
to-morrow ? The inconſiſtency is great, but 
not unſolvable. You ſuffer yourſelves, as I 
told you before, to become almoſt irrational 
animals. You have no fixed principles : 
for you do not exerciſe your reaſon, You 
are actuated merely by the impulſe of the 
preſenttnoment, by the objects that imme- 
diately ſurround you. A ſummons to pub- 
lick worſhip ; the gravity with which you 
ſee it adminiſtered ; the ſimple, but ſublime, 
and affecting liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, excite, and keep alive in you for 
a while, the idea of a ſupreme Being, ad 
of his awful majeſty. But let the ſcene 
be changed ever ſo ſoon; and that guardian- 
idea of all virtue is inſtantaneouſly ſupprel- _= 
ted. Let but a ſlight pres to por 

OS: ad + fa 
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fall in your way, and your tranſient piety is 
immediately ſuperſeded by moſt unworthy 
ſucceflors; by profaneneſs, and debauchery.— 
In ſhort, you communicate very little with rea- 
ſon with reaſon; who, if we conſult her ho- 
neſtly, and ſeriouſly, ſhows us the excellence 
of religion; and confirms us in a uniform obe- 
dience to religious precepts. Your ſmall ſhare 
of morals and piety, is owing to the happi- 
neſs of diſpoſition; to good natural ſentiment. 
Your numerous, and habitual vices proceed 
from your inconſiderate indulgence of ſenſe, 
and paſſion, The word, conduct, as it ſig- 
nifies a ſettled mode of action, which we 
adopt from a previous, and regular plan, is 
hardly ever applicable, in its good, or bad 
ſenſe, to your lives. 

But ſtill you are men; you are endowed 
with the faculty of reaſon; and you may 
exert it, if you will, You may likewiſe 
be enlightened, 1f you will, by the goſpel 
of truth. Theſe powerful aids cooperating 
with your vigorous, and perſevering reſolu- 
tion, you may eradicate all your vices, and 
plant every virtue in their ſtead. Let us 
then exchange our melancholy views for a 
cheering, and noble proſpect, which I ſhewed 
you before, but not completely. 


5 . 
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In a former paſſage I propoſed a reform- 
ation of your manners, as infallible means 
to reconcile you to the laws of the navy, to 
convince you that they are juſt, and equitable, 
And ſuch would, undoubtedly, be the conſe- 
quences of your good conduct. It is with 


you, and the naval diſcipline, as it is with 


infidels, and religion. They endeavour to 
perſwade themſelves and the world that re- 


ligion is falſe, becauſe it prohibits the fordid 


gratification of their favourite paſſions. — 
They are offended with a ſyſtem which con- 
demns themſelves, which exacts from its 
followers, purity of heart, and rectitude of 
manners. So you deteſt the laws to which 
you are ſubje&; becauſe you often incurr 

their ſevere, but juſt, and neceſſary puniſh - 
ments. But if you were prudent, and vir- 
tuous men, you would highly approve theſe 
laws, As you would not ſuffer by the ri- 
gour of their ſentences, you would ſoon be 
ſatisfied that they are not enemies to 
men, but to vices : nay that they are friends 
to men; that if their application is harſh, 
their effect is beneficial to the criminal; for 
they reſtrain him from thoſe practices which 

are the bane of his intereſt, and happineſs. 
But when you have once made the practice 


of 
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of virtue habitual ; when it is eaſy to you, 


when you can give it all its force; it will 
operate more powerfully, and extenſively in 


your favour than perhaps you yet imagine. 


It will not merely convince you that your 
laws are equitable ; it will raiſe you to a 


fituation in which you will not need to envy 
the greateſt potzntate upon earth; to a ſitu- _ 
ation in which you will enjoy the true dig- 
nity of human nature. Men are naturally 
fond of liberty, but eſpecially Engliſhmen, 
on whom that ineſtimable bleſſing ſheds its 


moſt genial influence. Now virtue exalts us 


to the nob tberty ; to moral independence, 5 
to the higheſt, the happieſt, and the moſt 


honorable independence we are capable of at- 
taining. In this ſtate of independence, we en- 
joy health; our wants are few; and if we are 
not born to a fortune, we chearfully. exert in- 
duſtry, which amply ſupplies them: —Induſ- 
try, which is ſo far from being mean, abje&, 
and ſervile, that it is moſt worthy of man, 


and moſt friendly to his beſt diſpoſitions. Tt 


provides not only for his body, but alſo for 

his ethereal principle. It keeps the min 

vigorous, and active, in full health, and N 

ſpirits; in that lively, and animated tone, . 

which makes us feel, and take pleaſure —— 5 

| Exiſtence, It prevents the flow, but ent 5 
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ble invaſion of langour, and melancholy, 
It excludes idleneſs, that fleepy inmate of 


the ſoul, which lets in upon us the tyrant, 


vice, and conſigus us to perpetual ſlavery. 
_ In this manly (tate of independence, the 


world will have no painful, no diſagreeable 
hold of you.—You will not be indebted to 
tit for any thing. It is an ungenerous world; 
and you will not be obliged to ſupplicate its 

_ favours, It will give you food and raiment, 
indeed; but you will give it your labour, 


whieh is equivalent. And your labour will 
not be extorted from you.—You will not 
act like the ſlaves on the coaſt of Barbary, 
who ply the oar by compulſion ; but you 
will a& like intelligent, and free Beings : 
You will aſſiduouſſy contribute to the wel- 
fare of ſociety, in the circle of your ſtation, 
from a rational ſenſe of your duty to your 
Creator, and to yourſelves :—to your Crea- 
tor, as faithful ſtewards of the talent. which 
he has committed to your truſt ;—to your- 
ſelves, as truly prudent, and wife men, who 
are determined not to be expoſed to want, 
nor to be guilty of villainy, or meanneſs— 
who are determined not to be reduced to the 
humiliating neceſſity of ſolliciting the cold 
"_ of mind for 1 daily ſuſtenance; 
| —0of 
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—of imploring them to avert any formi- 


dable evil, or to confer any ſubſtantial 


good ; ;—as well-knowing that their lender 
mercies are cruel, 


While you are thus diligent, healthy, and 


cheerful, your peace of mind will not be 
broken by any ſelfiſh, and mean paſſions. 
You will not be tormented by chagrin, male- 
volence, and envy: You will not harbour 
any antipathy againſt mankind. For they 
will not hurt you. They feel no inclination 
to hurt the prudent, and virtuous man. And 


you will not be hurt with their proſperity, 


and grandeur, the want of which you will 


not regret ; as virtue is ſatisficd, is happy 
with few, and {imple accommodations. Nay, 


you will embrace every opportunity of doing 
good to mankind ; not only in obedience to 
a precept of chriſtianity, which commands 
us 79 love our neighbours as ourſelves ; but 
| likewiſe from that complacency of mind; 
from that univerſal beneyolence of diſpoſi- 


tion, which is a natural conſequence of | 


the pure, and complete felf-enjoyment 
that reſults from a conſciouſneſs of acting 


well, of aguitting ourſelves, in our moral ca- 


|  pacities, „e nen. For when. we are molt 
LIE | pleaſed 
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128 DISCOURSE IV. 
pleaſed with ourſelves, we are moſt inclined 
to procure pleaſure for others. 
Such is the conduct, and ſuch is the ſtate 
of the truly independent man. And if you 
model your lives by the rules of virtue, or 
true religion; by the perfect law of liberty; 
James, ch. 1. ver. 25. ] and if you fland faſt 
In the liberty wherewith Chriſt makes us free; 
| [Galat. ch, v. ver. 1. ] this independence you 
will obtain, and enjoy as long as you live. 
In moral excellence, which is the moſt valua- 
ble excellence, you will not have your ſu- 
periours in the world. I cannot ſay more 
in recommendation of the conduct which 1 
have been deſcribing; I cannot ſay more to 
its honour, than by obſerving that it makes 
us reſemble Gop, as far as the limited 
powers of man can adopt a ſimilitude 
of his Creator. I am not inconſiderately, 
and profanely inſenſible that our beſt 
actions are weak, and circumſcribed ; and 
that as thg attributes of the deity are in- 
finite, they are very faintly, and inade- 
quately expreſſed by our higheſt terms of 
praiſe, thoſe of excellence, and perfection. Vet 
ſurely the epithet, divine, may, to a certain 
degree, in the ſtrict language of philoſophy, 
- and without the exaggeration of poetical ene 
comium, 
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romium, be applied to the man, whoſe 
victorious fortitude, and confirmed habits, 


have exalted him to a moral independence; 


—to the man who 1s only dependent on the 


| ſupreme Being: on that Being, whoſe ſervice 


is perfect freedom: to the man, who, though 
He is happy in, and from, Himſelf, though 
He is not obliged to others, is aſſiduous to 
promote their happineſs ;—who cheriſhes 


the ſpirit of univerſal benevolence ;—who 


regulates, and governs the tenour of his 
N thoughts, words, and actions, by the dic- 
tates of pure, and eternal reaſon. 

Perhaps you expect that I will adviſe you 
how to ſubdue your paſſions; how to get 
rid of your bad habits; how to acquire this 
god-like temper of ſoul.— My advice to 
you ſhall be ſhort; it is not needful that it 
ſhould be long. And it is well when im— 
portant counſel can be couched in a few 
words; for, on that account, it 1s the more 
eaſily remembered. 


Refle& ſeriouſly on the ſubſtance of - 


this diſcourſe after you have heard it: 
on the natural, and neceſſary tendencies of 
virtue, and of vice; on the amiableneſs, 
and advantages of the one; and on the de- 


formity; and diſadyantages of the other. 1 


know 
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14s D-ISCOVRLE ID. 
know that the reaſon; I know that the 


feelings with which Gop has endowed you, 
will convince you of the truth of all that I 


have recommended to your conſideration, 


and practice. If they do, form a ſacred, 
and firm reſolution to lead a Chriſtian life. 


Reſolutions haſtily made, in a fit of caprice, 
or paſſion, are often bad. Or if they are 


good, their effects are often tranſitory. 


But the reſolutions that we aſſume from an 


exerciſe of right reaſon, muſt always be 
good; and we may hope that their conſe- 


_ quences will be durable; that they will in- 
fluence our lives. Never think of quitting 


your vices by degrees: it is an injudieious, 


and in general, an ineffectual method of 


reformation. It tantalizes the moral pa- 


tient; it keeps him in a lingering tor- 


ment; and after all, it feldom brings him 
health, and vigour of ſoul. —Every repeti- 
tion of a bad practice makes the cure of it 


more difficult; makes your work and labour 


of virtue always to begin, with an addi- 


tional diſadvantage. The wound of the 
mind, like a wound of the body, is exaſ- 
perated by this improper treatment. Strike 


out of your manners, by a fearleſs, great 


reſolve, once for all, every thing that is 


excels; 
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exceſs; every thing that is vice. And as 
we pray not to be led into temptation, but 10 
be delivered from evil, whenever you feel a 


| propenſity to any kind of wickedneſs ariſing 
in your mind, ſuppreſs it by an immediate, 


and ſhort act of reaſon; kill it inſtanta- 


neouſly in its birth. Do not debate with it, 
do not parley with it for a moment: the 
man who deliberates, is loſt, And when- 
ever you find yourſelves allured by external 
objects to any intemperance, to any unlaw- 
ful gratification, quit thoſe objects without he- 
ſitation. For the leaſt heſitation will be more 

than dangerous: it will be deciſive againſt 
your virtue. —Your publick enemies, the 
enemies of your country, you conquer by a 
behaviour which redounds to your honour, 


to your glory; by facing them with all 


their force, and ſtanding reſolutely to your 
quarters. But if you would triumph over 
your private enemies, over your vices, you 


muſt act in a different, in a contrary manner, 


In your warfare againſt hem, you mult re- 


lax from the high Britiſh tone: you muſt 


adopt the calmer maxim of Auguſtus Czſar, 
who, not with the ſpirit of an old Roman, 
| uſed to fay, that the wary ſoldier was 
© better than the brave.” For in this war- 
K 2 fare, 
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fare, you can only gain a ſuperiority, you 
con only-gain a complete victory, like Au- 
guſtus, by prevention, or like the Parthi- 
ans, by flight. — And by this plan of moral 
operation, however cautious, however timid 
it may appear, you will not fink, but you 
will riſe in your character, as heroes.—Ts 
extinguiſh the firſt warmth of our irregular | 
paſſions, and to fly from thoſe objects by 
- which we feel they are enflamed, as it is, I 
fear, the rareſt, is, undoubtedly the great- 
eſt, and moſt glorious fortitude. 
Indeed a truly virtuous, or Chriſtian con- 
duct is now fo rare, and is eſteemed fo diffi- 
cult to be acquired ; that the miniſtry of 
the goſpel, is, in the opinion of this age, 
a ſuperfluous profeſſion ; and is not only 
Jef piſed and ridiculed by thoſe whoſe minds 
are engroſſed by the faſhionable follies, and 
profligacy of the times; but is thought of 
little conſequence even by many decent, 
and grave men, becauſe they think it does 
not reach its aim; does not influence our 
hearts and manners, And I am well aware 
that any moral, and religious attempt to re- 
claim the lives of ſcamen, whole caſe, with 
regard to reformation, is generally pro- 
nounced deſpetate, and incurable, may be 
made 
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made an ample field for raillery, by the 
coxcomb, and the wit. 

To what I have now premiſed 1 mall an- 
ſwer, that theſe objections to the Chriſtian 
religion, and its miniſtry, are both uncha- 
ritable, and unjuſt. There are many lefz 
in our Iſrael who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal, [Ii Kings xix. 18.]—-many, who are 
ſo far from being infected with the conta- 
gion of a licentious age, that they may be 
truly ſtyled, virtuous, and pious, men — 
many, with reſpe& to abſolute number; 
though few, it muſt be owned, comparatively 
with thoſe who name the name of Chriſt, and 
yet do not depart from miquily, 2 Tim. ch. ii. 
ver. 19. But that a virtuous man 15, in the 
fight of God, of great price, may be proved 
by a remarkable paſſage of ſcripture, in 
which we are informed that Hz would not 
have deſtroyed the unnatural, and mon- 
ſtrous inhabitants of Sodom, if their city 
had contained ten righteous perſons, Gen. 
ch. xviii. ver. 32.— Therefore we may in- 
ſiſt, from better authority than that of ig- 
norant praters, or miſtaken reaſoners, that 
the propagation of the goſpel hath produced 
effects worthy of its Divine Authour; ſince 
it hath diffuſed a celeſtial morality, which 
5 K 3 has 


. 
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has conſtituted the happineſs of many ra- 
tional, and immortal beings in many ages 
of the world. 

And why may not I flatter myſelf that 
the doctrine which I have now inculcated, 
and which, I hope, is exactly conſonant 
with the rules of Chriſtianity, will not be 
loſt upon you For you are men; you have 
the uſe of reaſon ; therefore you cannot be 
dead to a ſenſe of right and wrong. That 
ſenſe may be ſtrengthened, may be thrown _ 


into action, even by my endeavours; how- 


ever deficient I may be in the art of honeſt _ 
_ perſuaſion,” Great effects are often derived 

from firſt cauſes, which, in appearance, 
are trivial, There are certain happy junc- 

tures on which not only our fortunes, but, 
what is of much more conſequence, our 
morals, depend. The human mind, unleſs 
it is fixed by principles, is a various, a vo- 
latile being. A man of a diſſolute life, 
may be ſo agitated by turbulent paſſions, 
may be ſo engroſſed by ſenſual pleaſures, 
to-day, that he will be totally impatient of 
good advice. To-morrow he may view the 
world, and its deluſive objects through the 
medium of reaſon ; he may earneſtly wiſh 
to be virtuous ; and therefore he may bg 


well- 
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well-diſpoſed to receive moral inſtruction. 
Beſides we all differ from each other in the 


original conſtitution, and in the habitual 


turn, and direction of our minds. Nay 
the mind of one man will differ ſo ex- 
tremely from that of another, that you are 
only warranted to pronounce them of the 
ſame ſpecies by their external forms. 

Hence it is evident, that if I am in a 


proper temper to lend a patient ear to the 


culture of the ſoul, I may be won, I may 


be determined to the practice of virtue, by 


the ſimple arguments, and humble elo- 
quence of one man, though I ſhould be 
but ſlightly impreſſed by the ſuperiour 
energy of another. The reaſoning of the 
former may be more adapted to my capacity, 
and his oratory may be more congenial 
with my ſentiments. He may introduce 


well-known, but important truths to my 


underſtanding, in a manner peculiarly pleaſ- 
ing to my imagination. 5 

Let me therefore hope that ſome of you 
have heard me at a convenient ſeaſon : that 


ſome of you have favoured me with your 


attention; have comprehended, have felt, 
have approved what I have ſaid ; and will 
rclolve to act agreeably to your feelings, 
%% ũ and 
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and conviction. Or, how little ſoever moral 
admonition may, in general avail, let me 
indulge the ſoothing proſpect, that! ſhall, 
at leaſt, make one man of this congregation 
a proſelyte from vice to virtue. And while 
a miniſter of the beſt, of the pureſt, and 
ſublimeſt morality, can hope that he may 
reclaim one fellow-creature from a bad ro a 
good life, to ſuch a life as Chriſtianity en- 
N Joins; ke hath ſufficient encouragement to 
continue his exhortations with ardour, and 
aſſiduity. For we are aſſured by our Sa- 
viour him If —That there is Joy in heaven 
over one fin inner that repenteth more than over 
ninety and nine jujl perjons which need no re- 
pentance, [ Luke ch. xv. ver. 7. and why? 
Becauſe the angels in heaven rejoice in 
what is pleaſing to God, and moſt benefi- 
cial to man; in ſeeing the prevalence of 
their creator's moral economy in this lower 
world—becauſe the deviation of one indi- 
vidual from virtue, as it commonly pre- 
ccdes his ruin, is felt by thoſe. benevolent 
ſpirits, the ſervants of that paternal Being, 
whoſe tender mercies are over all his Wor ks, 
—{[Plalm cxlv. ver. . ]—and becauſe they 
ſurvey the habitual, and long- continued 
righteouſneſs of ninety-nine juſt perſons 


och with 
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with a calm, and ſecure ſatisfaction; for 
there is no danger of their depravation. 
But the true and effectual repentance of one 
ſinner, as it was dubious, as it was hardly 
to be expected, is the natural, and well- 
grounded ſubject of their triumph, or joy. 

This conſideration alone, that we are fo 
much the care of heaven; — that our moral 
reformation augments the felicity of Beings 

who are greatly ſuperiour to us; as it re- 
minds us of the Divine Origin from which 
we ſpring, ſhould prevail with us to follow 
the advice of a heathen philoſopher, who 
warned his diſciples, “ above all things, to 
reverence themſelves;“ to reverence that 
ethereal principle which is dignified with 
reaſon, and eternal exiſtence ; that prin- 
ciple from which conſcience is inſeparable, 
and is its congratulating friend, or tremen- 
dous accuſer, as it acts well, or ill; ſhould 
prevail with us to cultivate all thoſe virtues 
which conſtitute our happineſs in this world, 
and enſure it in the next. 
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In Defence of the CnHuRcH of EncLan 


Je ne trouverai pas grace devant ceux qui s imaginent 
qu il eſt eſſentiel à la verite d' etre dite froidement ; 
opinion que, paurtant, ai peine a comprendre, 
E WONYIvS perſuaſion nous anime, le moyen d'em- 
ployer” un langage glace? Quand Archimede, tout 
tranſports, couroit nud dans les Rues de Syracuſe, 
en avoit- il moins trouve la verite parce qu'il ſe paſfion- 
noit pour elle? Tout au contraire, celui qui la ſent 
ine peut s abſtenir de Padorer ; celui qui demeure froid 
ne Fa pas vue. GOL OB x ot ICE 
Rovaszay : Avere Conant ſur les 
Lettres ecrites de la Montagne, 
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| IH, Werſoip the Lord in the — of boli 


N honeſt, and ſenſible explaicer-ef 
ſcripture goes not out of his way to 

find. a remote, or obſcure meaning for a 
word, or a paſſage; but gives it, in every 
practicable inſtance, the natural, obvious, 
and complete interpretation that ſimilar ex- 

preſſions, and propoſitions convey. Two ſorts 
of men have, in all the ages of chriſtianity, 
made falſe, and dangerous comments on 
thoſe parts of the chriſtian code which 
comprehend evangelical morals, and” on 
thoſe parts which relate to diſcipline, and 
church-government : — They who are ſo 
weak as to imagine that ſingularity is inge- 
nuity; and who are ſo inconfiderate as to 
exerciſe their puerile ingenuity on ſubjects 
which are ſacred, and which, therefore, 
ſhould be inviolable ;—and they who indut- 
triouſly torture, and deform fact, and truth, 
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to obtain, and ſecure the objects of their in- 


tereſt, and ambition. 


As I declare myſelf, in this E ogrſde a 


warm, but I hope a fair, and unprejudiced 
advocate for the church of England, againſt 


every ſect in the kingdom, I ſhall cautiouſly 


avoid the affectation, and criminality of 
thoſe whom I have cenſured, 
Therefore to the phraſe in the text, the 


beauty of holineſs, with which we ate com- 


manded to worſhip Gov, I ſhall apply its 
eaſy, but. comprehenſive fignification, I 
apprehend that it refers principally 1 to pubs 
lick religious worſhip ; that it enjoins us 
to addreſs our Creator with an humble, at- 
tentive, and fervent mind; and that it like- 


wie implies that the ceremonies, and ap- 


pendages of religion, ſhould have a deco- 


tum, a ſignificance, a dignity. For though 
it would be abſurd, and impious to ſuppoſe 


that theſe ceremonies, and appendages in 


the leaſt degree augment the glory, and haps 
pineſs of Gop, we may not only fuppoſe, 


but we are warranted to aſſert, from our ex- 
perience of the human conſtitution, ' that 
they have a great, and good effect on the 
moſt enlightened worſhippers of the Deity. 

Man is a ee being; he hath a body 


4 as 
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as well as a ſoul; he hath ſenſes as well as 
intellect. By his ſenſes are neceſſarily con- 
veyed to his underſtanding thoſe legible, and 
magnificent characters which demonſtrate 
the being of a Gop;—the works of crea» 
tion. And we might eaſily prove, that 
through our | whole moral, and religious 
conduct, external objects, and our ſenſes 
might be made greatly conducive to our vi- 
gorous improvement in virtue, and piety, 
Can any unprejudiced perſon deny that our 
bowing occaſionally at the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; that the joining of the people with 
the prieſt, in our form of worſhip; that re- 
ceiving the ſacrament on our knees; that 
the chaſte, yet ſtriking decorations of our 
altar can any unprejudiced perſon deny 
that ceremonies, and ornaments, thus pru- 
dently, and gravely inſtituted, greatly tend 
to keep the human mind in a proper frame, 

when it offers its petitions, and gratitude 
to its Creator ?—that ſuch concomitants of 
our internal acts of devotion guard us from 
indifference, and improper thoughts, and 
preſerve our ſerious and earneſt attention to 
the great objects on which we are em- 
ployed? That theſe evident truths are ſtre- 
nuouſly denied, we well know. But they 
e can 
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can only be denied by the ſpleen of tlie 
bigot, and by the frenzy of the enthuſiaſt. 
'- Such, unqueſtionably, is the nature of 


man, that he muſt not, in the general 


courſe of his life, pretend to a practice of 


virtue independent of externals, in the lan- 
guage of the ſtoics; or of carnal objects, 
and ordinances, in the jargon of the puri- 


tan. As he prays not to be led into temp- 
tation, he muſt not wantonly expoſe him- 
ſelf to temptation. As our minds are far 

more apt to take their durable form, their 
permanent character, from the outward ob- 
jets with which we are converſant, than 
from the noble exertion of our own reaſon, 
let us attach ourſelves to thoſe objects with 


the utmoſt caution, and circumſpection. 


Let us converſe with the virtuous, and with 
men of a rational, and manly piety: Let 
us imitate, let us emulate bright examples. 
Let us diligently contemplate the beautiful, 


and the aſtoniſhing works of nature, from 


which our hearts, and minds riſe to hea- 
ven and let us carefully avoid thoſe deſ- 


picable, but alluring works of art, that are 


expreſſly contrived to promote luxury, and 


vice; and that fink us below the animal 


creation. Let temperance preſide over our 
health; 
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health; for bad health, among its other 
evils, weakens even virtue. Let us take 
pleaſure, in its turn, and with diſcretion: 


the voice of nature calls us to pleaſure; and 


all innocent gaiety, and pleaſure are autho- 


tized by ſcripture, by the oracles of Gop. 


Pleaſure, well- choſen, and moderately en- 
Joyed, is a neceſſary relaxation to man, from 


ſerious, and important objects, on which 
his mind, cannot, to its improvement, be 
long employed. Such pleaſure is eſſential 


to his happineſs; and therefore it invigo- 
rates the favourite virtue of the chriſtian 


ſyſtem, active benevolence. For the more 


ſatisfied, the happier we are in ourſelves, 
the more we are diſpoſed to promote the 
. happineſs of others. 


This amiable, this evangelical theory, 
the four, and rigid ſectary will not heſitate 
to pronounce impiety. But it is he who is 
impious, by entertaining gloomy, and 
dreadful ideas of God, which are abhorrent 
from his paternal, and merciful nature. 
He repreſents him, not as he is diſplayed i in 
the ſtructure of the univerſe, and in revela- 
tion, a moſt provident and benign father; 
not as the God whoſe ſervice is perfect free- 
dom; but as the inflexible tyrant of miſera- 
Ea ble 
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ble ſlaves. With that incoſiſtency which pre- 


vails in all his doctrine, and belief, he pre- 
ſumptuouſly anticipates his ſalvation; yet 
he thinks it is inſured by the moſt puſilla- 
nimous, abject, and daſtardly conduct; — 


by a reſerved, and moroſe temper; by ab- 


ſtaining from thoſe exhilarating, and noble 


pleaſures, for which, in ſome meaſure, we 
were formed; by reſtraining the ſocial 
ſmile ; by refuſing the leaſt office of hu-· 
manity to a worthy man, who differs from 
bim in religious opinion. He makes his 
Gop a Moloch; a demon by whom he is 


to be ſaved ; but ſo as by fire. 


What I have been now advancing, will 


not, I flatter myſelf, be altogether deemed a 


digreſſion. For I have been enumerating 
the principal moral characteriſticks of a 


chriſtian, which make a conſiderable part 


of the beauty of holineſs; and as I have, 
at the ſame time ſhown, that all our educa- 
tion, all our habits are intimately connected 


with externals, I have not been wandering 
from the ſubject which was under my im- 
-mediate conſideration. For hence it will 


follow, that religious externals; that the 


temperate ſolemnity of rites, and ceremo- 
| mes ; ; that the, n wyeſtick fabrick of a church, 


and 
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and its correſponding ornaments, will have 


a very forcible influence in keeping our 
minds attentive, and elevated, during the 


celebration of publick worſhip. This truth 
I now propoſe more directly to illuſtrate. 


Can we ſuppoſe that a perſon of any ob- 


ſervation, ſentiment, and reflexion, would be 
ſo apt to receive grave, and ſublime impreſ- 


ſions; to look from nature, up to the Gop 


of nature, in a mean, and gloomy apart- 


ment, that afforded no grand, or agreeable 
proſpect; as if he walked, in a calm, and 


ſerene evening, through a venerable grove ; 

and ſurveyed, over his h-ad, the azure ſky, 
the moon, in her mild, yet awful majeſty ; 
and the bright hoſt of ſtars; that ſtupen- 


dous infinity of ſuns? and may I not aſk, 


with a fair analogy, whether a ſenſible mind, 


totally unprejudiced in matters of religion, 


will more probably maintain a ſtrong, and 
manly ſpirit of piety, in a kirk, or meeting, 


where the architecture is vulgar, and wretch- 
ed; where melancholy, and tour looks are 


the only external marks of the congrega- 
tion's worſhip;—and where an unknown, 


a tedious, an unconnected, and often blaſ- 
Phemous rhapſody, called a prayer, is the 
= "on of their ſtupid curioſity, not of their 
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concomitant, and fervid aſlent - whether 
will an ingenuous mind be more powerfully 
aſſiſted in its religious duties in ſuch a place, 
and in ſuch an aflembly ;—or in one of our 
auguſt cathedrals; where our fimple, yet 
moving, and ſublime liturgy, 1s performed 


with all the advantages of decent, and re- 


ſpectable habit, moderate, yet affecting cere- 
mony, ſcdate, ſolemn, and pathetick mu- 
fick ?—Let natural ſentiment, let reaſon, let 
experience, decide the queſtion : for preju- 
dice, and bigotry never yet ſpoke truth. 
Where ignorance, and a virulent enthuſi- 
aſm prevail, and where an extreme is to be 
avoided, men are ſure to ſubſtitute one ex- 


treme for another. The reformers of the 
church of England, with prudence, can- 


dour, and a rational zeal, corrected the er- 
rours of the church of Rome, ſupplied its 
defects, and retrenched its groſs, and danger- 
ous ſuperfluities. Knox, and his banditti 
(tor if you ſaw the havock they made in 
Scotland, you would not think they deferved 
a better name) thought there could be no 
reformation without extirpation. — They 
pulled down; they burned; they deſtroyed. 
The Deity had been adored by the papiſts 
in magnificent temples; a circumſtance, 

1 5 5 which, 
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which, in itſelf, was certainly not ſo abſurd, 
nor improper: therefore they inſiſted He 
ſhould be worſhiped in miſerable ſheds. In 
ſhort, they aboliſhed all decorum from reli- 
gion; they extinguiſhed all its genuine ſpi- 
rit, and life. Thoſe theological empiricks, 
by their violent noſtrums, reduced the body 
of the church, which was grown enormouſly 
corpulent, and unwieldy, to a dry, and 
ſhocking ſkeleton. 

If Il even had time, it is not my buſineſt 
here, to enter into a minute diſcuſſion of 
the diſputes between us, and the diſſenters. 
It was only my intention to give you the 
great out- lines of our diſputes, and differ- 
ences; not to promote, or excite in your 
minds, an unchriſtian antipathy againſt any 
diſſenters; for there may be good, and 
great men of every perſwaſion; and mode- 
ration, humanity, univerſal and active bene- 
volence, not a zeal for the church of Eng- 
land, conſtitutes the truly good, and great 
man ;—but that you may be tenacious of 
an honour which has been dear to every 
worthy citizen of all ages, and ſtates; that 
you may congratulate yourſelves on adher- 
ing to the form of religion eſtabliſhed in 
your country ; a form, which, from its pro- 
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priety, and dignity, more than any other, 
inculcates, and invigorates the practice of 
chriſtian morals; and therefore beſt anſwers 
the great end of religious inſtitutions. 

I muſt, however, beg leave to take notice 
of one ſtriking abſurdity in the pulick wor- 
{hip of our diſſenting brethren; an abſur- 


dity which remarkably ſhows the force of 


prejudice on the human mind; that it not 


only miſleads people of common ſenſe, in 


the ſimpleſt queſtions; but that in ſuch 
queſtions it may baffle men of excellent 
underſtancings. LE 
| The diſſenters exclude from their peti- 
tions to heaven, that ſhort, comprehenfive, 


admirable, and truly divine prayer which 


was produced by the mind of the Son of 
God bimſelf; and which, by commanding 
his apoſtles, and the other firſt chriſtians to 


_ uſe, he commanded to be uſed by all chriſ- 


tians of all ages. At the reformation we 
judiciouſly, as well as pioufly retained it: 
and by its frequent occurrence in our li- 
turgy, it has been often objected to us, with 
more clamour than cofideration, that, in 
this Inſtance, we palpably violate our Sa- 
viour's Caution, not to 1% vain repetitions. 
Thar 1 it ſhould Naka by be uſed, both in pub- 

2 © lick, 
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lick, and private worſhip, I am warranted 
by our Saviour's plain, and full injunction, 
to aflert ;—that it would not be improper to 
uſe it even but once, I am not bigot enough 
to deny. But I ſtrenuouſly deny that its 
frequent repetitions, in the church of Eng- 


land, are vain repetitions; if they are made 


with an attentive, ſincere, and fervent mind, 
For let us recolle& the ſubſtance of this ini- 
mitable prayer. Never was any thing writ- 
ten, at the ſame time ſo conciſe, and full; 
that inculcated with ſuch perſpicuity, FY 
force, and in ſo ſmall a compaſs, our moral, 
and religious obligations. In it we invoke 
the omnipotent Creator; the Protector, the 
paternal Ruler of the univerſe. In it we 
condemn, and therefore by it we ſhould ex- 
tinguiſh our extravagant, and pernicious de- 
fires; for we requeſt only the neceffaries of 
life; which, if we take the whole tenour of 
life, and the general conduct of mankind 
into our view, we ſhall find moſt conducive 
to health, and happineſs. What could con- 
tribute more to actuate the minds of indivi- 
duals with the amiable, and godlike ſpirit 
of chriſtianity, to diffuſe it through a whole 
community, than this prayer, if it was uni- 

verſally adopted, with an honeſt, and ſin- 
„ eee 
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cere heart? For in it we implore the le- 
f | nity, and mercy of Gop, only in proportion 
| | as we are mild, and forgiving to our neigh- | 
| bour: and we pray that the will of Gop | 
may be done on earth, that the kingdom 
of Chriſt may prevail among us; —i. e. that 
we may be temperate, induſtrious, honeſt, 
candid, generous; that our lives may be de- 
voted to the true, and permanent happineſs 
of ourſelves, and others. | 
Now will any impartial man, who i 1s ac- 
quainted with human nature, inſiſt, that 
there is vain repetition, that there is any im- 
propriety in the frequent uſe of this prayer, 
during the ſervice of our church I cannot 
believe he will, It can only be condemned 
by thoſe whoſe religious opinions have been 
formed, and riveted by prejudice; and bj 
thoſe who have never thought, and there- 
fore have never embraced any ſolid, or ſen · 5 
= ſible religion; w ho frequent publick wor- 
1 : ſhip merely bec: uſe it is frequented by 
others, and to ſhow their better cloaths; 
and who come to church with a wiſh to get 
out of it as ſoon as poſſible. Unfortunate- 5 
I y for hem, fair argument is loſt on either 
+ of theſe. clafles : the minds of the one are = 
: blin cd ; thole of the oz! ber never ſaw. 
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I have more to add hereafter in defence 
of our ſacred community; for to reaſon 
long at a time, on any ſubject, is, in general, 
to be tedious. 

I am a very unfaſhionable, and I fear 1 
may be thought by ſome, an ill-natured 


_ preacher, for thus directly comparing our 


mode of worſhip with that of the diſſenters, 


And giving the ſuperlative preference to the 
former. It may be ſaid that I am renewing 


old diſputes, and animoſities. But when a 


man's conſcience tells him he is doing his 
duty, he can bear cenſure; though the cen - 
ſure of a good man, would in any caſe, give 


me pain. A clergyman is, at this time, 
warranted to ſtep forth as an expreſs advo- 


cate for the whole ſyſtem of our church, 
N againſt inflexible, and artful oppoſition, by 


the conduct of the diſſenters in the preſent 


reign, who have been long endeavouring 


(for they are noted for perſeverance) to re- 


move thoſe legal, and neceſſary barriers 


which guard us from hoſtile invaſion ;— 
with an obvious view to deſtroy the conſti- 
tution of the church of England. If teach- 


ers of all denominations are to inculcate, 
--.; propagate whatever doctrines they 
RE pleaſe, of what uſe 1 1s a religious eſtabliſh- 


„ ment? 
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ment? Can its proper dignity be main- 


tained; can it be ſafe; can it long exiſt? 


If a religious eſtabliſhment ſhould be pre- 
ſerved, what can the ſeas deſire more than 


what they have long enjoyed, a limited, 
and determined, yet a humane, and ample 


toleration? If we comply with their de- 
mands (for they rather demand than peti- 
tion) we ſhall be criminal for our want of 


an honeſt, and laudable zeal for the church; 


and we ſhall be contemptible, and ridicu- 
lous for our want of policy. 

I likewiſe intend, on the firſt opportunity, 
to take a view of the characters of thoſe il- 
literate, and ſelfiſh men, who arrogate tt 


profeſſion; and though the vulgar, and 


blaſphemous rhapſodies which they give 


| you for ſermons, are void of method, con- 
nexion, and ſenſe, call themſelves methodifts. 
Some obſervations on them will perhaps be 


neceſſary to keep you ſteddy churchmen; 
as I find they greatly infeſt this neighbour- 
hood, 

From all that J have ſaid, and from all 
that I intend to ſay on this important ſub- 
ject, I beg you may draw the juſt conclu- 
ſion, for your ſake, and for my own. I 
only mean to guard you againſt all ſpiri- 

tual 
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tual ſeduction; to convince you of the ex- 
cellence of the church in which you have 
been bred; and to perſwade you to worſhip 
Gop in that church, through life, regu- 
larly, and uniformly, with ſincerity, atten- 
tion, and fervour; and you will then wor- 
ſhip him in the beaity of holineſs. Iam 
ſo far from inſinuating that you ſhould har- 
bour the leaſt ill-will againſt diſſenters of 
any denomination, that as I have the ho- 
nour to be an interpreter of the celeſtial 
morality of Chriſt, I may ſafely venture 
to pronounce 1t our duty, not only to live 
as peaceably as we can with all men ; but 
wherever diſtreſs calls for our aſſiſtance, to 
do all the good offices in our power, to a 
Jew, a Turk, or an Infidel, To ſuppoſe 
that any homage we can pay to the ſupreme 
Being is acceptable to Him for his own 
ſake, is the height of impiety. He com- 
mands us to pay Him private, and publick 
| homage for our own ſakes; that we may 
abound in thoſe virtues which make us 
happy here; and which enſure our happi- 
'neis in a better, and eternal world: but 
above all, that we may deem the whole 
human ſpecies, brethren ; and that we may 
practice, to our utmoſt abilities, 1 in it's unli- 
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156 DISCOURSE V. 
mited ſignification, and force, univerſal be- 
nevolence. And to give deep impreſſions of 


manly virtue, and piety; and conſequently 
to promote the practice of all chriſtian mo- 


rality, and eſpecially the love of mankind; 
of all churches in the world, I recommend 
that church, for which the moſt learned, 


and brighteſt men have written, and for 
which the beſt, and braveſt men have bled, 
the Church of England. —Which Church, 


however it is neglected, and deſpiſed by the 
thoughtleſs, and the licentious, in this tri- 
fling and profligate age, I hope Gop will 
preſerve from all the machinations of its 
enemies. 


DIS: 
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In Defence of the Cur vRcn of ENGLAND 
againſt the SECTARIES, 
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Ps ALM XCVI. ver. 9. 
—WMorſbip the Lord in the beauty of holineſs. 


FN my former diſcourſe on this text I 
vindicated (and I flatter myſelf, though 
with warmth, yet not with an intolerant, 
and perſecuting ſpirit) the worſhip, and go- 
vernment of the church of England, from 
the objections, and invaſions of its enemies. 
And I hope I ſhowed you, by familiar ex- 
amples, that our form of worſhip, as human 
nature is affected by outward objects, is bet- 
ter calculated than any other, to warm our 
minds with a true, manly piety, and conſe- 
quently to favour our progreſs in moral, 
practical improvement. I ſhall now endea- 
vour to do no more than juſtice to the cha- 
racters of our eſtabliſhed clergy, as men of 
learning, as moral agents, and as preachers 
of the goſpel, when compared with the 
ſpiritual guides of our ſects. For certainly 
the excellent endowments, and manners of 
a cler- 
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a clergyman make a very conſiderable part 


of that beauty of holinefs over which he 
preſides; and greatly contribute to diffuſe 
it through the morals, and piety of his 
hearers. I hope all that I ſhall fay of the 
methodiſts, when it is connectedly conſi- 
dered, will ſhow that I have no perſonal, 
and unchriſtian antipathy againſt them: 


but I ſhould think myſelf a too cautious, a 


puſillanimous advocate in the cauſe of ge- 
nuine religion, if I ſhould not, in warning 
you againſt their influence, uſe that plain, 


and explicit language which their preſump- 
tion, their art, or at beſt their frenzy de- 
ſerves. I think that * few Enpliſhmen, of 
a liberal mind, will in any way diffent from 


* If I did not except from the prejudiced, or precipi- 


tate diflenters from the church of England, the Reverend 


Theophilus Lindſey, who reſigned the bring of Cat- 
terick in Yorkſhire, I ſhould do injuſtice to his learn- 


ing, to his conſummate integrity, to his exemplary vir- 


tue. I have heard his excellent practical doctrine, at his 
chapel in Eſſex-Houſe, with pleaſure ; with emotion: 
becauſe he felt himſelf, and practiſed what he taught. 
How tawdry, and weak is all the ingenuity of the mind; 
all the force and magnificence of oratory, when com- 


pared with one fimple, genuine, and good fentiment, 


which the heart diftates ; to which the heart ar 
and which conduct ratifes ! 


the 
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the church of England; provided their 
judgment is acute, and vigorous; and pro- 
vided they give to our eſtabliſhed worſhip, 
and to the pretenſions of the ſectaries, a fair 
examination, and compariſon. But as for 
theſe methodiſts, they are ſuch abſolute 
ſpiritual quacks, and fo exactly reſemble, 
from the ſhocks they give to the ſoul, thoſe 
deſperate itinerants who make unmerciful 
experiments on the body, that they deſerve 
a particular, and ſevere animadverſion; and 
are a capital bane of ſociety. 

When the chriſtian religion was firſt re- 
commended, and inculcated to mankind, 
evident, and palpable proofs that it came 
immediately from Gop, were indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, to give it proper authority, and 
extenſive influence. Hence the apoſtles 
were endowed with our Saviour's prophetic 
ſpirit, and with his extraordinary power, 
which wrought many miracles. But when 
evangelical truth was ſufficiently authenti- 
cated, and had gained a firm footing in ma- 
ny countries, the ſtriking, and irreſiſtable in- 
terpoſition of the Deity for its propagation, 
was naturally to ceaſe, in the wiſe ceconomy 
of heaven. The government of Gop is 
too uniform, and beautiful, to produce effects 
M oY 
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by ſuperfluous cauſes. ' He, who penetrates 
infinite ſpace, and time, foreſaw that the facts 
related in the New Teſtament would be as 
well atteſted as any other great events' of 
which we entertain not the leaſt doubt; 
and therefore, that they would be entitled 


to the credit of every unprejudiced, reaſo- 


nable, and attentive mind. He likewiſe 
torelaw with what a powerful eloquence the 
excellent precepts of revelation would ſpeak 


to the genuine ſentiments of the human 


heart, Thus he Jeft to modern ages the 


merit of a happy diſpoſition to examine, and 


adopt the pureſt code of ethicks ; the merit 
of a rational, and moral belief. N 
But the methodiſts pervert, as much as 


they can, the order of providence, in the 
propagation of his religion; ; and unſeaſon- 
ably, and impiouſly claim ſuch knowledge, 
and powers, as were only granted in the 


firſt age of chriſtianity. If we believe what 


they tell us, we muſt conclude that they 
Hold intimate converſe with the Deity. 
They deal ſalvation, and damnation round 
the land, with expreſs, and perſonal appli- 
cation. With a bolder degree of privilege 
(if there can be one) they renew the age of 


miracles z they heal all kinds of diſeaſes ; 
. 5 and 
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and i in ſome tremendous viſitation, they 1 in- c 
fit the puniſhment of heaven on thoſe who. 
reject, or deſpife their pretended miſſion. 
Do I ſeem uncharitably to aggravate their 
abſurdity, and preſumption ? Read Wefley's 
Journal; and if Fou knew not the impoſ- 
ture, you might ſuppoſe you red a ſequel of 
the acts of the apoſtles. To inculcate our dos 
meſtick, ſocial, and civil duties (which is the 
end of all true religion) they totally omit. 
Inſtead of explaining, and enforcing ſerip- 
ture as the guide of life, they exett all their 
miſerable ingenuity to make the whole an 
| Inconſiſtent, and vunltitercſting allegory, 
The divine authour of our faith intended it 
for a vital, and active principle in man; 
while they endeavour to degrade it to a 
till, ſpeculative, and myſticalt object. In- 
ſtead of promoting the proſperity of famis 
lies, to which I am ſure piety rightly un- 
derſtood has a direct, and effectual tenden- 
cy. they impoveriſh their deluded proſelytes, 
by raiſing, or ſtealing contributions upon 
them, and by perſwading them to waſte that 
precious time on their cant, and jargon, in 
which they ſhould earn a proviſion for thoſe 
whom it is their indiſpenſable duty to ſup- 
port, Inſtead of exhibiting to them a ſalu- 
M 3-- tary 
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tary view of the ſupreme Being, and of 


themſelves, which would induce them to 
proceed calmly, and ſteddily, in the path of 
life aſſigned them, with a lively, yet modeſt 


hope, and truſt in God, they! incapacitate them 
from acting their parts as citizens of this 
world, and candidates for a better, by giving 
a fatal impulſe to a melancholy, or a ſauguine 


temper; by emboldening their confidence, 


or ſinking their deſpondency. Thus they 
ſtrongly reſemble the church of Rome in 
the worſt characteriſticks of that rapacious, 


and ambitious hierarchy, againſt which they 


often exclaim with an ignorant vociferation. 


I muſt not here forget to remark the mean, 
the irreverent, the blaſphemous images, and 
terms, by which they repreſent the Deity ; 
terms that would not only ſhock a politey 
but even the moſt untutored ear. 


There is in men of every rank, and = BY 


cation—there is in human nature, an ardent 


curioſity, and love of novelty, This paſſion, 
when judiciouſly directed, and reſtrained, is 
a very natural, and a noble property of the 
active, the excurſive, and the mnextinguiſh- 
able mind of man. This propenſity 1 is not 
always governed by reaſon, even in thoſe 
who have had the beſt opportunities of in- 


telle ctual 
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tellectual improvement. But in illiterate 
minds it is often moſt inordinate, and extra- 
vagant. They are apt to prefer new, and 


prejudicial falſehood, to old, and uſeful truth: 


nay they are apt to be moſt captivated with 
what they do not underſtand. Thus, if a 
_ conſcientious, and well- inſtructed miniſter 
of our church inculcates, and diſplays the 
good effects of temperance, honeſty, and in- 
duſtry (and in my humble opinion he cannot 
be better employed) the chimerical people 
of whom I am ſpeaking, deſpiſe him as 
a dull preacher, and abhor him as a recom- 


mender of carnal ordinances; but if one of 
their own unlettered, and impudent de- 


claimers mounts his roſtrum, and pours 
upon them ſuch incoherent ſtuff as never 
iſſued from the tongue of man; if he 
brings them unintelligible lies from hell, 
and tells them unintelligible lies about hea- 
ven; all is admiration, fighs, and tears, -and 
devout ecſtacy.—He is a charming man; a 
moſt edifying preacher ; and, to complete the 
profane encomium, a preacher of the Goſpel. 
The only matter, and ſtyle of which theſe 
rhapſodiſts are capable, are, fortunately for 
them, but too well adapted to the genius of 
their congregations z. in whom imagination, 
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and extravagant thought have, always had 


far, more play, than intellect, and genero-. 


ſity of ſentiment; who are more readily at- 
tracted hy unwarranted promiſes, aud denun- 
ciations, by wild ardour, and empty ſound, 
than by a clear appeal to the uncultivated 
reaſon, and an eaſy addreſs to their common 
feelings; a ſtrain in which their orators 


have not ſenſe enough to continue for a 


minute. But they need not have recourſe 


Either, to ſenſe, or ſentiment ; they have on- 


ly to ſpeak whatever firſt ariſes, with unin- 
terrupted volubility, and in a peremptory 


tone; they have only to give their harangue 


an air of importance, with profuſe, aud in- 


congruous quotations of holy texts: and 
they muſt, at proper, and artful intervals, 
enforce their jumble of words, and ideas, 


with the diſorder, and frenzy of the Sibyl! 8 


the poet. 


I hoſe parts of ſcripture heh enounce 


the pure worſhip of Gop, and preſcribe our 


moral conduct, are not obſcure. But I muſt 
beg leave to obſerve, that to explain them 


regularly, to give them their full fignifica- 


tion, and force; to ſet them in a beautiful, 
and ſtriking light, demands that ſtore of 
knowledge, that habitude to ſtudy, and com 
[> poſition, 
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poſition, which ought to be diligently ac- 
quired by every cler;yman. To collect the 
ſcattered rays of the fun of righteouſneſs ; to 
digeſt the practical parts of the new teſta- 
ment into a well · connected, aud perſpicuous 
moral ſyſtem; to determine, or illuſtrate 
the meaning of one text by the proper cita- 
tion of another, as its comment; to iHumine, 
and adorn the ſacred oracles with reaſon, 
and learning, their natural auxiliaries, and 
friends; to defend the chriſtian religion 
from the artful, and ſpecious attacks of its 
formidable enemies; to be thus uſeful; to 
do this noble ſervice to ſociety, requires that 
liberal, and extenſive education, which I 
may, without partiality, aſſert, is the happy 
privilege of the Engliſh clergy, more than 
of any other miniſters in Europe. 

My deſcription of the methodiſts as teteb 
ers of religion, is not, I believe, at all hy- 
perbolical; and the conſequences of their 
doctrine, on the minds of men, are ſuch as 
might be expected from the picture I have 
now exhibited; and they are well known 
over England. Thoſe of their hearers, who 
are of a gloomy habit of mind, take the 

Horrible threats which are thundered 1n their 
cars, to themſelves; are driven to deſpair, 
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and often terminate their deſpair by ſuicide, 
They who are of a ſanguine, and lively con- 
ſtitution, interpret the confidential, and 
bright promiſes which they hear, in their 
own favour; are ſoon aſſured that thgir ſal- 
vation is irrevocably ratified in heaven; and 
conſequently grow negligent of their moral 
conduct. And indeed what check remains to 
prevent them from living as if there was nei- 
ther a Gop, nor a future ſtate? For low 
minds are but little impreſſed by the uſe, 
and advantages of virtue; and yet leſs by 
its beauty, Theſe unhappy men, in gene: 
ral, neglect the buſineſs of their ſtations; 
they are abſorbed in the dark ſeverity of ſu- 

perſtition; or diſſipated in the flights of 
enthuſiaſm. Hence proceeds the indigence 
of their families; and hence follow great 
prejudices to the community. They enter- 
tain a moſt inveterate antipathy againſt all 
who are not within the pale of their worſhip, 
and include them in a ſtate of damnation, 
This is another moſt unchriſtian, and papal _ 
characteriſtick. 

I doubt not but ſome af the methodiſlical 

teachers, haye aſſumed their illegal, and dan- 
gerous profeſſion, without any ſecular views; 
from the mere enthuſiaſm with which they 


after- 
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afterwards inſpired their followers. I am 
| ſorry to obſerve, that a very few inſtances 
might be produced of eſtabliſhed clergymen, 
who, not from any motives of intereſt, but 
from a fever of the ſoul, have quitted the 
rational divinity that ſhould always be 


preached in our pulpits ; and have eſpouſed 
the tenets, or rather the viſions of the me- 


thodiſts. Men of good parts, and cultivated 


minds will embrace, defend, create the great- 
eſt abſurdities, by extravagantly indulging a 


warm, and luxuriant j imagination. Learned 


doctors of different churches have got inti- 


mately acquainted (they beſt know how) 
with the garden of Eden, and with the in- 


yiſible world; they have informed us, with 
great minuteneſs, and preciſion, of the cor - 
poreal, and mental ſtate of our firſt parents, 


before the fall; and they have told us, wick 


equal accuracy, what the angels were doing 


in heayen, and what the devils. were doing 
in hell. 


But I am certain that I do not offend 


againſt the golden law of charity when I 
aſſert, that moſt of thoſe who ſtrike into this 
devious, and wild road I mean that moſt 
pf the methodiſts who pretend to preach, 
vſprp the ſacerdotal office to obtain that 
eaſe, 
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caſe, and affluence which are not afforded 
them by their . occupations. | Sometimes 
from weakneſs we entertain, and ſomerimes 
from hypocriſy we affect, an exceſs of cha- 
rity, which is only its abuſe, or folly. But 
when we are inveſtigating important truth, 

let us not be afraid to look human nature 


boldly in the face; and we ſhall find it ſelfiſh, 


obdurate, rapacious. | We thall find that 
the vulgar, that is, the generality, of man- 


kind; thoſe who are deſtitute of enlarged 


underſtanding, and exalted ſentiment, are 
great adepts 1 in that mean art, that deſpica- 


ble cunning which promotes intereſt, and 


which is unnatural to the few liberal, and 
expanded minds, We ſhall likewiſe find that 
the * 1gnoble, as well as the noble enthu- 
ſiaſm, is a rare property in the human con- 
ſtitution; ſo provident is its Authour for 
the peace, and regular progreſs of ſociety, 
From theſe premiſes we may ſafely infer, 
that profit, not the ſalvation of ſouls, 1s the 
leading object of the e inſtructors of 


* If by this obſervation I ſeem to contradict myſelf, 
I further obſerve, that the religious extravagance of the 
methodiſts, and other viſionaries, is, in general, a caught, 
a fancied, an imitative, not a real, and ardent enthuſiaſm. 


crites ; but they are not enthuſiaſts, 
the 
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the methodiſts. One of theſe political men, 
by exchanging honeſt induſtry for pious 
fraud, gains more emolument with leſs trou- 
ble. When he works in his calling, la- 
bour, and perſeverance are payed witli a pit- 
tance. But all that is required of him in 
his fictitious capacity, is, to talk nonſeiſſe 
fluently; which advantageous endowment 
is attained by the common properties of al- 
ſurance, and eaſy articulation. Theſe ta- 
lents, the exertion of which is by no means 
painful, make him not only the ſpiritual, 
but likewiſe the temporal maſter of his hear- 


ers. Into the houſe of whatever ſaint he 


goes, he commands his purſe, and his good 
cheer; and finds himſelf as much at home, 
as a pampered chaplain in a family of bi- 

goted roman catholicks. 
Is it not then incumbent on thoſe, whoſe 
particular office it is to promote, and de- 
fend religion, to warn you againſt the wick- 
ed arts of theſe inſidious men, theſe men of 
corrupt minds, and deſtitute of the truth ; who 
are not actuated by god/ineſs, but by the love 
of gain; [1 Tim. c. vi. v. 5.] and who, by 
devouring widows houſes, and, for a pretence, 
making long prayers, will undoubtedly recerve 
{be greater condemnation ? [Mat. c. xvi. v. 1 a 
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172 DISCOURSE VI. 
Do not they deſerve eccleſiaſtical; and ci- 
vil animadverſion, cenſure, and reſtriction? 


—] ſhould hate myſelf, if I felt in my mind 


a her of the inquiſitorial ſpirit. If I 
d 


the power of an emperour, I would not. 


7 hurt a hair of the man's head who diſſented 


from me in matters of religion. But] ear- 


neſtly wiſh, for the peace, and proſperity of 


the church, and ſtate, that a temperate, 


and judicious exertion of ſome of our 


penal laws, againſt which a virulent, and 


ungrateful clamour hath of late been raiſed, 
becauſe they were dormant, might oblige 
the preſbyterians to deſiſt from their obſti- 


nate, and arrogant claims, which they call 


petitions; and the methodiſts, to relinquiſh 


the mechanical operation of the fpirit, for 
the mechanical operation of their trades. 

1 hope I have not ſaid more than was 
neceſſary, and true, concerning the metho- 


diſts, thoſe deluded, and deluding people. 
And I likewiſe hope that I ſhall never again 


feel it my duty to give ſuch particular at- 


tention to ſo mean a ſubject. Before I cloſe 


this diſcourſe, 1 have ſomething to ſay in 
behalf of our church, againſt the preſby- 
terians; our natural, inveterate, and I am 
ſorry to add, our formidable enemies. 


2 : Church- 
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Churchmen are proverbially ſtigmatized 
with pride, and ambition, or an inordinate 
love of power. Now, they, who make an 
impartial inquiry into human nature, will 
find, that great numbers of men of every 
_ profeſſion are proud; and that ſtill More, 
for many obvious reaſons, are very fond of 
power. The fault originates from the hu- 
man conſtitution; and from the various, 
and complicated effects of our civil, and ſocial 
connexions; not from any particular claſs of 
men. 1 verily beheve that perſons of the 
ſacred order, of every denomination, have, 
in the darker ages, been more notorious for 
pride, and ambition, than people in any 
other ſphere; an exceſs which reſulted from 
the nature of their office. They were 
deemed immediate ambaſſadours from hea- 
ven; from the king of kings, and lord of 
lords; the heralds of his will; the miniſters 
of his vengeance, and the diſpenſers of his 
peculiar favours, This idea brought them 
a profound veneration, a kind of worſhip 
from the laity; and it ſtimulated their own 
ſelf-love to arrogate, and obtain an enor- 
mous power, which I hope no fraternity 
will again enjoy. We are fortunate by 
living in a poliſhed, and enlightened age, 
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4 DISCOURSE: VI 
in which we find this unreaſonable degree 
of ſpiritual dominion ſufficiently retrenched, 
and circumſcribed. We now ſee but in a 
few ſons of the church, the diſguſting res 
mains of ſacerdotal gloom; a ſuſpicious 
reſerve; a jealouſy of the power which they 
yet retain; and a regret that they have not 
more. 

The church of England has been more 


accuſed of this love of power than the diſ- 


ſenters, merely from a confuſion of ideas, 


which always makes us reaſon wrong. The 
worſhip of our ſanctuaries is performed with 
a decent, regular, and ſtriking form; and it 
is raiſed with a proper ſtyle of ornament, and 


magnificence. The ſervice of the diſſenters 


is cold, ſlovenly, ſleepy. Now, it is with | 
ſocieties as with individuals; they are apt to 


envy, and arraign the graces, and ſplendour 
which they do not poſſeſs; they are apt to 
pronounce them the emblems, and concomi- 
tants of pride, Of individuals I ſhall affert 
that a thread-bare coat is not contemptible, 
nor one of embroidery reſpectable; and that 
the Cynick, Diogenes, in his rags, and in 
his tub, was prouder more acrimoniouſly, 


and abominably proud, than the conqueror 


of the world, with all his enſigns of ma- 
jeſty- 
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jeſty. Of ſocieties, the Britiſh hiſtory will 
warrant me to aſſert, that the preſbyterians, 
notwithſtanding their hypocritical pretences 


to a ſimplicity of doctrine, and manners; 


to a detachment from the pomps, and vani- 
ties of this wicked world, are always, in 
proportion to their power, more obſtinate, 


intolerant, and men than the church 
or England. 

This remark, I believe, holds woods 0 
old Henderſon, with whom Charles the 


Firſt was weak enough to maintain theolo- 


gical diſputes, down to modern Prieſtley, 
with whom it is beneath any ſenſible Sub- 
ject to diſpute. 1 ſingle Him out from among 


his brethren ; not becauſe I have any per- 
ſonal reſentment againſt the man, which it 


is every way impoſſible for me to feel; but 
to enforce my preſent argument, which is 
of conſequence to our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſn- 


ment. I ſingle Him out, who is the moſt 


vehement, and ſupercilious advocate of the 
diflenting petitioners; who is a moſt aſſi- 
duous, though not a courtly client of the 
great; and who in the ſilent, and ſequeſtered 
__ cloſet, where reaſon, and philoſophy have 
the beſt opportunity to collect, and fortify 
[thecalelness and for abſtracted objects, in 


which 
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1765 DISCOURSE VI. 
which the paſſions are naturally leaſt con- 


cerned; inveighs, with the moſt opprobri- 


ous language, againſt thoſe who reject his 
crude, metaphyſical novelties, which he 
never can aſcertain; and which, if they 
were important enough to alarm, would be 
extremely mortifying to religion, and man- 
kind. If he can be thus exaſperated in diſ- 
quiſitions unaffecting, aerial, and undeter- 


minable; on ſubjects of mere curious plea- 
ſure, or ingenious pain; how intolerant muſt 
he be, when he is engaged in a conteſt of 
intereſt, or ambition? From theſe lineaments 
of his character I infer, that he wrote not his 
late polemical tracts from a tender conſci- 


ence; from a love of pure, and ſimple reli- 
gion; and from a ſincere, and earneſt oppo- 
ſition to the government of our church; 
not ſo much to obtain that relief which he 


/ as to inflict that oppreſſion of 
/ which he complained; and that if it had 


been his fortune to be a pope. (for it might 


have been his fortune, not his crime *) he 


* I once heard Dr. Prieſtley preach at Mr. Lindſey's 


chapel in Eſſex-Houſe. The ſubſtance of his ſermon 


exhibited the moral deformity of acrimony, . pride, and 


tyranny ; and recommended univerſal mildneſs, benevo- 


m_ and good offices, All clergymen, and ſpiritual 
would 
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would have been as great a tyrant as a Six- 
tus, or an Alexander. 


When a man compares the general mo- 


rals of two large claſſes, he ſhould make the 
compariſon conciſely, and modeſtly; with a 
proper ſenſe of his own imperfections, and 
faults. If we eſtimate fairly, and accurate- 
ly, the diſpoſitions, the habits, and the con- 
duct of any two numerous bodies of men, I 
imagine we ſhall find that, on the whole, 
the one is not better than the other. If, in 
the opinion of many, the diſſenters excell 
the clergy in humility, temperance, a uni- 
verſal government of the paſſions, and a con- 
tempt of externals; the opinion is not form- 
ed on the ſubſtance, but on the ſemblance 
of practical philoſophy. It is deduced from 
the ſituation of the preſbyterians; from their 
great caution; from their conſummate art 


teachers have their failings; moſt of them have their 
faults; and many, their vices as well as other men. I 
wiſh that ſome of theſe gentlemen, for the ſake of de- 
N would not be ſo abſurdly fond, as they often are, 
of declaiming againſt thoſe - vices, or faults, to which 
they themſelves are addicted. It rather exerciſes chriſ- 
tian patience to hear a notorious high prieſt arraign pride, 
and inculcate hum! lity. 
_ Quis tulerit Gracchos de ſeditione duerentes? | 
JUYENAL, 
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in ſaving appearances. But a moderate gra- 
tification of the ſenſes is not remarkable 
merit in any man who cannot. purchaſe 
luxury; and though caution, and appear- 
ances have good ſtage- effects in the drama 
of human life, yet appearances are not vir- 
tues: and though caution is a neceſſary, 
and a very uſeful one, it fo often makes a 
part of the moſt contemptible characters, 
that I acknowledge them our ſuperiours in 
that virtue, without much regret, 

The duke of Lauderdale, one day, re- 
queſted of Charles the Second, ſome royal 
favour for the Kirk of Scotland. The king 
was not in a good humour; and replied, 
with his uſual oath, that “ his religion was 
*< not fit for a gentleman.“ -I neither mean, 
by citing this anecdote, to give Charles's 
opinion any weight, as a religious caſuiſt ; 
nor that a religion thould be framed, exactly 
to ſuit the taſte of that common, and frivo- 
lous character which we call a gentleman. 
But it reminds us of a trite, yet important 
truth; that the moſt excellent qualities, and 
_ endowments, and the beſt, and nobleſt cauſes, 
are ſtrongly recommended, and enforced by 
ſocial, eaſy, liberal manners. The very pic- 
ture of humanity, that godlike virtue, 
charms, 
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charms, and captivates ; and is not polite- 
neſs, conſidered in itſelf, a very engaging, 
though an artificial, humanity? But no 
man is ſo well entitled as the good chriſtian, 
to adopt urbanity ; he may adopt it conſci- 
entiouſly :—1n him it will be the outward, 
and viſible ſign, of an inward, and ſpiritual 
4 grace;“ it will expreſs, and adorn his ge- 

nuine ſentiments. And by him it is, in ge- 


neral, acquired with facility; for a well- 


modelled, a gentle, and benevolent mind, 
muſt eaſily coaleſce with propriety, and 
_ decorum of behaviour. The eminently vir- 
tuous, and pious Nelſoir was remarkably 
elegant in his dreſs, and manner; to ſhow 
that there is nothing auſtere, and ruſtick- in 
chriſtianity z that ſhe lays no abſolute, and 
_ unreaſonable reſtraint, on the faſhionable, 
the beautiful, and the gay; and thus to pro- 
mote her influence by thoſe objects, which, 
as long as human nature exiſts, will always 
have a very powerful attraction. I do not 
think our clergy are the beſt-bred people in 
the kingdom: but whether they, or the 
diſſenting teachers are more agreeable, 
and amiable in their external manners; 
and conſequently, who are, in that re- 
ſpe, of more ſervice to chriſtianity, I 
40 2 N 2 leave 
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leave a polite, and ampere! publick to des 
termine, 


On the articles of learning, and abilities 

I need not be prolix. The literary annals. 
of Britain will atteſt, that in hem, they are 
infinitely our inferiours. Indeed the ableſt, 
and moſt judicious criticks have owned that 
our theological writers are not equalled in 
Europe for manly eloquence, and argument. 

I have thus defended as fully, and forct- 
bly as my moderate abilities, and informa- 
tion permitted me (not from the prejudices 
of a clergyman; but from the reaſon, and 
ſentiments of a man) a moſt excellent 
church, againſt a dangerous invaſion ; a 
church, whoſe doctrines, and ceremonies 
are in a happy medium between the glare of 
the papiſts, and the flatneſs of the puritans. 
If I am reproached by the latter with hay- 
ing drawn invidious, and odious compari— 
ſons, I reply, that they were not dictatęd 
by malignity ; that, at this time, they are 
not odious, but juſt, and equitable; and that 
they were extorted from me by their own 
refractory turbulence; which demands not 
a timid, and lifeleſs apology ; but an open, 
and ſpirited. reſiſtance. If ſome diſputants, 
x pn ſubjects of the laſt importance, feel not, 


— 


Q- 
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or ſupprefs a generous ardour ; and write 
with an exceſs of meekneſs, ay complat- 
ſance (perhaps implicitly to reprove the 
warmth of their opponents, and to compli- 
ment their own invincible command of tem- 
per) when they ought to tell plain truths in 


plain language; as I deem this natural, or 
affected compoſure unworthy of a man, it is 


a ſpecies of prudence which I never ſhall 
imitate, Whether I have pleaded this mo- 
mentous cauſe diſintereſtedly, and imparti- 
ally, let the ſenſible, and candid reader de- 
cCide. I hope the rulers of our church will 

guard her precincts with a watchful eye; and 

prevent the enemy from making any dan- 
gerous iuroads on our ſacred ground. The 
thunder of the methodiſts is heard remote by 
| prelatic ears; it can only diſturb, and alarm 
ſome conſcientious, and diligent pariſh- 
prieſts; ; a circumſtance which may probably 

be quite indifferent to our biſhops. But let 
them look to themſelves. The bolt of the 
diflenters is impending over their heads; 
and unleſs it is diverted, it may burſt on 

each archiepiſcopal palace. To maintain the 
7257 of the church, as eftabliſhed by laꝛv; to 
promote the diffuſion of the chriſtian reli- 
gion; to urge whenever occafion offers, the 


3 cauſe 
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cauſe of humanity ; and to prevent the wan- 
ton effuſion of blood ; for theſe ſalutary pur- 
poſes alone, according to my bumble view 
of policy, they poſſeſs, with propriety, a 
ſhare in the legiſlature. And I ardently 
with, that in the hour of trial, they may 


not as meanly defert the firft of theſe great 


objects, as they have lately ſhrunk from the 
W e 
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